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Bic BUYERS OF INSURANCE 
IN CHICAGO FOR AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


Three Day Session at Palmer House 
Brings Out Frank Exchange 
Of Opinions 


DANA PIERCE GUEST SPEAKER 
Subjects Range from Marine Insur- 


ance to Products Liability and 
Catastrophe Hazards 











This week’s three day insurance con- 
ference of the American Management 
Association in the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, again brought into the limelight 
the excellent work being done by this 
organization in giving a new interpre- 
tation to insurance problems, primarily 
from the buyer’s point of view. The 
conference was marked by a frank ex- 
change of opinions by some of the coun- 
try’s best informed buyers of insurance 
with platform speeches and round table 
discussions on a multitude of subjects. 

Those who attended were keenly ap- 
preciative of the fact that the problems 
of insurance are so intricate and change 
so rapidly that it is really a necessity, 
to get together with other leaders of 
thought among those who buy insurance, 
as well as with insurance company ex- 
ecutives, in an absolutely neutral atmos- 
phere. From the insurance executive’s 
viewpoint such gatherings prove valu- 
able in giving a better understanding of 
the buyer’s needs. 


W. J. Graham and P. D. Betterley 
Much in Evidence 


_ Much of the success of the conference 
was due to the advance preparation 
work done by Vice-President William J. 
Graham of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, who is president of the Ameri- 
can Management Association; and also 
P. D. Betterley, assistant treasurer of 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, whose 
post in the association is as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of its Insurance Division. 
Mr. Betterley was on the first day’s pro- 
gram with a talk on “Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance,” the next day he was 
a pinch-hitter for Henry W. Maynard, 
H. F. French Co., who was scheduled to 
discuss “Catastrophe Hazards,” and 
could not be present; and on Wednes- 
day Mr. Betterley led a round table con- 
ference at which members were invited 
to submit in writing practical insurance 
questions for discussion by those attend- 
ng. This was a stimulating group meet- 
Ing. 

Harry A. Hopf, senior partner in H. A. 
Hopf & Co., was the presiding officer at 
the conference. 

One of the features of the gathering 
Was a visit Tuesday afternoon to the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories where the 
American Management members re- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
































PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
Operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








DEPENDABLE Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 
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INSURANCE TRUSTS 


In the last few years insurance trusts have risen 
into prominence. Corporations and partnerships use 
them extensively, the authority of the trust company 
usually being strictly limited by the deed of trust. 
They are an instrument of great convenience and utility 
when employed for business purposes. 


For domestic uses an insurance trust, when admin- 
istered by a life insurance company, is necessarily lim- 
ited in its scope, and must be paid at a definite time or 
times, or on the occurrence of specified events. An 
insurance trust administered by a trust company may 
be so limited, but it is common to clothe the trustee 
with discretionary authority, adapting the income or the 
distribution of principal to the needs of the beneficiary 
as they may arise. 


Since the object of both life insurance and trust 
company is to serve patrons effectively, it is altogether 
desirable that there should be co-operation between 
them when requisite to satisfactory solutions. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square Founded 1847 

















EQUITABLE SOCIETY BRINGS 
OUT NEW LOW COST POLICY 
TO TAKE PLACE OF TERN 


“Economic - Adjustment” Contract 
Participating With Un- 
usual Features 


GIVEN INSURED 


Conversion Automatic at Five and 
Ten Years; Different Premium 


Levels Available 


OPTIONS 








About 2,000 managers and agents of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
the Greater New York territory greeted 
with enthusiasm the announcement of 
the Society’s new “Economic <Adjust- 
ment” policy made at a meeting in the 
main ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, Tuesday afternoon. The new 
policy, as the name implies, is designed 
to meet an increased need for life insur- 
ance at a time of temporarily diminished 
buying power. The policy was developed 
after months of study by the society’s 
experts, 

The meeting was held by the board of 
managers of the New York Metropolitan 
Department and Wiiliam G. Fitting, 
president of the board of managers, pre- 
sided. Second .Vice-President W. W. 
Klingman, in charge of the agency di- 
vision, discussed agency matters and 
Second Vice-President Albert. G. Bor- 
den talked on the new policy and its 
uses. A sales demonstration of the con- 
tract was given by two well-known 
Equitable representatives in this city, 
Horace Wilson and Theodore M. 
Riehle. . 


Options Important Feature 


In a statement to the field force about 
the policy President Thomas I. Parkin- 
son said: “We found the public in great 
need of life insurance for family and 
business protection at a time when re- 
duced incomes called for a _ careful 
spreading of expenditures. We set about 
to lend a helping hand in this situation 
and as a result have developed what we 
think is the most interesting policy ever 
offered the American public and one 
which clearly demonstrates the flexibility 
and responsiveness of life insurance as 
an institution.” 

The plan of the new policy is to fur- 
nish a maximum of permanent insurance 
for a minimum of premium during the 
first five or ten years and if the insured’s 
financial situation has not improved in 
that time to make it possible for him to 
stay insured for his entire lifetime at 
the original premium level. At either the 
five or ten year period the insured may 
utilize an adjustment whole life premium 
option. If the insured should find him- 
self financially unable to assume the in- 
crease involved he may continue at the 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Sth Ave. ct 41st Street . . 


Ona Cold Canvass — 
the ‘rust Approach 


Supplies the Facts 


You have prospects who are carrying 
less than half as much insurance as 
their family requirements demand. You 
know it through the experienced under- 
writer’s sixth sense. 

But, how may the necessary, intimate 
information be obtained in order to im- 
press the need upon the prospect? 

A method which many underwriters 
have found effective is to recommend 
an estate analysis by the specialists of City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company. Most 


business men are receptive to construc- 


tive suggestions about their estates—ways to save expenses, promote good 
management and produce sufficient income for their dependents. And the 


analysis reveals the facts concerning your prospect’s circumstances. 


Send for an interesting booklet, “Selling More Insurance Through 


the Trust Approach.” 


CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


22 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York: CITy 


. Madison Ave. at 42nd Street... 


181 Montague St., Brooklyn 


Chartered 1822 


Park Ave. at 57th Street 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE WEIGHED IN 


ATLANTIC CITy 


Lincoln Sees Unemployment Cover 


Limited To Special Conditions 


Insurance, As Such, Unsuited to Risk of Unemployment in All 
Its Aspects, Says Metropolitan Vice-President; 
Conditions That May Be Covered 


To what extent unemployment insur- 
ance can be looked to as a remedy for 
the ills of unemployment was made clear 
by Leroy A, Lincoln, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Metropolitan Life 
in an address before the Insurance De- 
partment round table of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Atlantic City this 
week. Mr. Lincoln very frankly stated 
that the field for insurance, as insurance, 
in relation to the whole problem of un- 
employment is in fact a narrow one. He 
said that the subject had been studied 
thoroughly by Metropolitan Life staff ex- 
perts, that early opinions had been modi- 
fied as these studies developed and that 
certain definite limitations of the scope 
of unemployment insurance are more 
clearly seen than formerly. 

Mr. Lincoln put special emphasis on 
the fact that benefits which are to be 
be paid out on the occurance of a loss 
by collections from the individuals in- 
sured or from others; insurance cannot 
create funds. Touching on another 
point Mr. Lincoln said there must be a 
loss and this necessarily implies that 
each individual to be insured is em- 
ployed and may normally be expected to 
be employed. 

Some of Limitations 

“Insurance, as such, may perhaps be 
able to take care of employable indi- 
viduals when they lose income due to 
cessation of employment,” said Mr. Lin- 
coln, “but insurance can never afford 
protection to those who are not normally 
employable without by that very circum- 
stance ceasing to be insurance. For in- 

. dividuals usually unemployable the prob- 
lem is not one of loss of income but 
utter absence of income. The problem 
of the unemployable is a problem to be 
solved only by charity, or poor relief, 
and insurance is entirely unsuitable to 
such situation. 

Mr. Lincoln discussed the basic con- 
ditions essential for the successful op- 
eration of an insurance project and to 
what extent the risk of unemployment 
lent itself to an application of these con- 
ditions. In the first place, he points 
out, the unemployment risk is not, in 
all its types, predictable within reason- 
able limits, as is shown by the enor- 
mous degree to which the current num- 
ber of unemployed in England and Ger- 
many exceeds the number expected by 
those who drafted the unemployment in- 
surance laws in those countries, In this 
country the lack of success in making 
Predictions has been too recent to re- 
quire any comment. 

With respect to the condition of veri- 
fication of the occurrence of the con- 
tingency, the difficulty is nét primarily in 
determining whether unemployment ex- 
ists, but in determining whether the un- 
employment which has occurred, is of a 
type for which it was intended to pro- 
vide insurance. An effective solution is 


primarily a matter of arriving at an ac- 
ceptable definition of unemployment for 
insurance purposes, the circumstances of 
which shall determine right to payment 
of benefits and the setting up of proper 
claim machinery so as to eliminate il- 





LEROY A. LINCOLN 


legitimate claims without imposing an 
undue handicap on legitimate claimants. 
The experience to date, while hardly sat- 
isfactory as yet, justifies the expectation 
that with respect to this condition, an 
effective solution is likely to be found. 

With respect to the further test that 
insurance is unsuitable to cases where 
the loss may occur to all members of the 
insured group simultaneously, it is hard- 
ly necessary to point out that the risk 
of unemployment is much less a satis- 
factory subject for insurance than the 
usual type of risk for which insurance 
is generally used, under present prac- 
tices. 


Analyzing Courses 


The risk of unemployment, in all its 
aspects, being apparently not a suitable 
subject for insurance, the next consid- 
eration was to analyze unemployment as 
regards its various causes. The major 
causes have been classified as follows: 
(1) cyclical—resulting from _ business 
fluctuations and trade depressions. (2) 
seasonal— occurring regularly during 
certain period of the year in a specific 
industry subject to such variations, e. g., 
in the building and clothing industries. 
(3) technological—resulting from basic 
changes in production methods, over-ex- 
pansion in an industry, changed fash- 
ions, or loss of markets in which the 








Nation’s Business Leaders At Meetings of 
Insurance Division of U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Hear Problems Discussed. 


product was formerly distributed. (4) In- 
dustrial disputes, such as strikes and 
lockouts. (5) Causes of a personal na- 
ture, such as inaptitude, poor training, 
or limited physical, mental, or moral 
qualifications. . 

It is generally conceded that the last 
two classes of unemployment — that 
caused by industrial disputes and by the 
personal disqualification of the employe 
—must be excluded from any intelligent 
program attempting to provide protec- 
tion by insurance. 

Continuing Mr. Lincoln said that ex- 
perience has so far indicated that in- 
surance can be properly used in the case 
of persons who are normally in employ- 
ment, for protection against loss from 
seasonal unemployment, and, for a lim- 
ited period, from cyclical and technologi- 
cal unemployment. Insurance. has not 
been able and probably never will be 
able to provide against loss from long 
protracted unemployment due to con- 
tinued depression, without becoming, at 
least in part, relief or charity instead of 
insurance, At best, insurance benefits 
paid during unemployment occasioned by 
fundamental changes in industry and by 
other forms of technological unemploy- 
ment are but temporary assistance, while, 
on the other hand, the availability of 
such benefits, through insurance, may 
actually become an obstacle to improve- 


ment, since the relief so afforded may 
well have a tendency to suppress the 
desire or necessity of the recipient to fit 
himself for other work. 

Experience has also shown that unem- 
ployment insurance, if it is to be on a 
sound insurance basis, even for the lim- 
ited field within which it may perhaps 
be practiced, will require, as in the case 
of old age protection, that a substantial 
portion of the benefits, payable to an 
insured, shall, in the last analysis, come 
out of contributions to the fund made 
by that insured or on his account, and 
that the contributions by or on account 
of other members of the group can con- 
stitute but a small part of the total pay- 
ment received by any member, by way 
of benefits. This situation results pri- 
marily from the fact that one of the 
basic conditions for insurance; that is, 
that the contingency shall not occur si- 
multaneously to all members of the in- 
sured group, is inapplicable in such cases, 
and so it follows that the assistance 
which is expected from insurance must 
be largely supplemented by the savings 
of the individual. members of the group. 

Summarizing Situation 

Mr. Lincoln, in summarizing, said that 
actual experience has demonstrated that 
unemployment insurance, as insurance, 
falls far short of accomplishing what its 

(Continued. on Page 14) 





Unemployment Calls For Cure 
Other Than Insurance, Says Attorney 


P. Tecumseh Sherman Says Risks of Future Unemployment 
Call Primarily for Measures of Prevention; Social 
Insurance No General Panacea 


~ Unemployment - was diagnosed as a 
doubtful subject for insurance by P. Te- 
cumseh Sherman, New York City attor- 
ney, in his address on social insurance 
given before the insurance department 
round table of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in session in Atlantic 
City this week. 

“For some phases of employment,” Mr. 
Sherman said, “insurance is of doubtful 
practicability; and for unemployment in 
general it can be, at best, only a picay- 
une palliative. Existing unemployment 
calls for cure or relief, not insurance; 
whereas the risks of future unemploy- 
ment call primarily for measures of pre- 
vention rather than insurance. And in 
all communities and groups of people 
there are some who are not appropriate 
subjects for insurance. They must be 
provided for by poor relief—more eu- 
phoniously called ‘public assistance’— 
pure and simple. Even the most highly 
subsidized systems of social insurance 
do. not obviate the need of extensive 
public assistance in addition. And it is 
a mistake to provide much public as- 
sistance through the medium of social 
insurance. 

“Public assistance for the unemployed, 
for example, should be conditioned upon 
‘need’ and, for the able bodied, upon 
willingness to accept any decent job at 


subsistence wages, whereas, where pub- 
lic assistance takes the form of unem- 
ployment insurance (as in Great Britain 
and, to a more limited extent, in Ger- 
many), it is payable regardless of needs 
and to those who refuse all work except 
at their own chosen occupations, etc. 
Therefore we should start from a reali- 
zation that social insurance is far from 
being such a general panacea as the ill 
informed are: inclined to believe and 
should study to determine its appropriate 
field within the larger field of ‘social 
services’—which includes, besides insur- 
ance, also measures of prevention, co- 
operative thrift, and pure assistance, 
both public and private. 


Sees Evils in Compulsion 


On the question of whether social in- 
surance should be voluntary or compul- 
sory, Mr. Sherman said: 

“Compulsory insurance is per se an 
evil we. should ‘seek to avoid. To com- 
pel insurance of the payment of legal lia- 
bilities to others, as under the work- 
men’s compensation law, is one thing, 
whereas it is an entirely different mat- 
ter for the states to dictate to the peo- 
ple how they shall provide for them- 
sélves. The latter is contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions and the deep 
rooted instincts of our people. Besides 
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multiplying bureaucracy, compulsory in- 
surance, if effective, would result in the 
imposition upon many of what is con- 
trary not only to their wishes but also 
to their natural rights and best inter- 
ests. By depriving the self-provident of 
their margin for savings, to be distrib- 
uted for common wants, it would tend to 
reduce all the insured to one common 
proletarian level, and such level lower 
than the average otherwise attainable. 
“And, unless introduced slowly and in- 
sidiously, compulsory social insurance 
would arouse resistance and evasions, 
with consequences similar to those which 
have characterized the attempt to en- 
force prohibition. Even in less indi- 
vidualistic countries, some compulsory 
social insurance laws have been nullified 
by the resistance of the supposed bene- 
ficiaries, while others have been saved 
from nullification only by large bribes to 
the insured out of the taxpayers’ moneys. 


The State’s Function 


“Though the state ought to’ supervise 
and in many ways may assist in the de- 
velopment of social insurances, it is the 
last resort to be looked to for the initia- 
tion, direction or administration of any 
social insurance. For, under a demo- 
cratic form of government, the assump- 
tion of such functions by the state would 
inevitably result in insurance the cost of 
which would be assessed and the bene- 
fits of which would be distributed 
among the people as political influences, 
brought to bear upon vote seeking legis- 
lators, might from time to time dictate. 
Such political insurance would be only 
too apt to be perverted largely to un- 
avowable purposes—as the social insur- 
ances in Great Britain have been large- 
ly perverted media for an indiscriminate 
redistribution of wealth. 

“Though the present crisis calls for 
emergency measures for the relief of dis- 
tress and for immediate study of ways 
and means to prevent recurrences of like 
distress, it is a very bad time for the 
actual adoption of anything in the line 
of social insurance that, once adopted, 
it would be difficult to discard. There 
is too much hysteria and quackery in the 
air. And there are too many delusions 
current about the suppused benefits of 
the European social insurances and too 
much ignorance of their shortcomings, 
their dangerous tendencies and their cost 
—particularly of the huge burden of 
bureaucracy they entail and of their de- 
pressing effects upon the earnings and 
opportunities of the efficient and indus- 
trious workers.” 





C. S. ALBERT JOINS HOME LIFE 


Named General Agert for Company in 
Sprimgfield, Mass.; Long Experience 
in Business 
Charles S. Albert has been appointed 
general agent for the Home Life of New 
York at Springfield, Mass. Mr. Albert 
has spent his entire business career in 
life insurance and has had long experi- 
ence in both production and managerial 

work. 

For the past six years he has been 
general agent for the Security Mutual 
Life at Springfield and prior to that he 
was district agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life in the same city for many 
years. 








HARRY JACOBY LUNCHEON 

A testimonial luncheon was given Har- 
ry Jacoby, manager of the Jacoby agen- 
cy of the Home Life of New York, 
Monday noon at the Hotel Governor 
Clinton in New York City by the mem- 
bers of his agency. They reported the 
results of a “Loyalty Campaign,” carried 
on during the previous two weeks dur- 
ing which time they secured fifty-one 
applications for a total of $647,000. 





Samuel Steinberg, who has been an 
agent for the Metropolitan Life for some 
time, has been promoted to assistant 
manager at the Roseville district, New- 
ark. 





H. L. Wofford to Manage 
Pru at 90 John Street 


NOW IN JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Columbia Graduate and Once Sold Insur- 
ance Here; Agency Was Started 
by H. L. Rosenfeld 








The Prudential has appointed Harris 
L. Wofford (manager of the Prudential 
agency of Johnson City, Tenn.) as man- 
ager of its Manhattan Ordinary agency, 
which is now located at 46 Cedar Street. 
The former manager of the agency, John 
M. Clayton, has resigned. 

Mr. Wofford’s appointment dates from 
May 1, but he will not assume active 
charge until May 4. On May 1 the Man- 
hattan Ordinary agency will move to 
quarters in the new skyscraper at 90 
John Street. Mr. Wofford is a gradu- 
ate of Columbia University and started 
his life insurance career in New York 
City. After three years he went to John- 
son City to become manager there for 
the Prudential. 

The Manhattan Ordinary agency of 
the Prudential was started some years 
ago with Henry L. Rosenfeld in charge. 
Mr. Rosenfeld formerly had been sec- 
ond vice-president of the Equitable So- 
ciety and at one time was manager of 
the group insurance division and also 
manager of the foreign business. When 
Mr. Rosenfeld resigned from the Pru- 


dential Mr. Clayton succeeded him as 
manager. 





LARGEST DUNSMORE MARCH 


The Dunsmore Agency of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society last month 
had the biggest March paid business 
record it has ever had with a total of 
231 cases for $1,576,286 volume. 


—_ 


Equitable’s New Policy 


(Continued from Page 1) 


original premium until age 60 at which 
time three more adjustment options are 
offered, two providing for the still fur- 
ther extension of the original premiums 
and a third for conversion to the whole 
life plan at an: increased premium. 

The policy will be written on standard 
risks only between ages 21 and 54 for a 
minimum amount of $2,500. The new 
contract will participate in dividend dis- 
tributions and will have loan, cash and 
other surrender values. 

The literature brought out in connec- 
tion with the policy is particularly ef- 
fective. A graph in colors shows how 
the options may be used and the changes 
in premium levels. For instance, at age 
35 the premium for $10,000 is $192.50. 
This, it is explained, gives a cost for the 
first five years of little more than for 
Term insurance, approximately 70% of 
the Ordinary premium. At the sixth year 
the premium increases to $308 (again 
using the rate for age 35) and the pol- 
icyholder has a Whole Life policy with 
all the advantages of permanent protec- 
tion, yet the rate at the new attained 
age is approximately the Ordinary life 
rate for an age two years younger. The 
policy as issued provides for this auto- 
matic increase in premium beginning 
with the sixth year. If the insured 
wishes to take advantage of the option 
at this point he must send in the policy 
and notify the company to that effect. 


Then if the change to Whole life is made’ 
at the end of ten years the premium 


would be $346.30... If it is made at age 60 
the premium would then be $648.70. 
In order to meet the financial necessi- 
ties of each individual case, the policy 
provides, for these various conversion 
options, which will enable the insured 
to fit the policy to varying circumstances. 
The full list of options follows: 
Option 1.—Initial premium continued 








New Reimbursement Contract 
Prevents Financial Catastrophe 
If Accidently Injured 


Nowa-days hospital, doctors’, nurses’ 


bills, 


operation expenses, X-ray, etc., often count up to 
huge figures in case of accidental injury. 


To meet today’s needs we have issued a new, 


different, more liberal contract. 


It pays actual 


expenses up to ten per cent of the principal sum. 
In addition, it pays weekly income for disability 
and lump sums for loss of life, limbs or sight 
doubling for certain common accidents. 


Rate surprisingly low. Consult our local office. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 








until eleventh year: The policyholder at 
the end of the fifth year may find him- 
self unable to meet the increased pre- 
mium at that point, in which event, by 
having his policy changed, he may con- 
tinue the original low premium for the 
first ten years. 

Option 2.—Increase in premium begin- 
ning with the eleventh year: At the end 
of the tenth year the policyholder may 
pay an increased premium, and _ then 
have the benefit of a Whole Life policy 
instead of obtaining the permanent form 
at the sixth year. If increased at the 
eleventh year, the premium would be 
higher than if it had been increased at 
the sixth year. 

Option 3—Initial premium continued 
until age 60: At the eleventh year the 
policyholder’s circumstances may be 
such that he cannot finance the increased 
premium at that time, in which event 
he may continue the original premium 
until reaching age 60. 

Changes at Age 60 

Option 4.—Increase in premium begin- 
ning at age 60 and same face amount: 
At this point the policyholder again has 
the option of paying a higher premium 
for the Whole Life coverage. 

Option 5.—Initial premium continued 
after age 60 but face amount reduced: 
At age 60 the insured, while in need of 
a permanent life insurance estate, may 
not find it practicable to finance the in- 
creased premium, in which event he may 
obtain a Whole Life policy of reduced 
amount, but at the original premium. 

Option 6.—Initial premium continued 
after age 60 for a temporary period for 
the same face amount: At age 60 the 
policyholder may find that his need for 
insurance has gradually passed, in which 
event in lieu of a Whole Life adjust- 
ment, he may continue the original pre- 
mium for a further limited period, at the 
expiration of which period the policy will 
entirely terminate as term insurance at 
about the completion of the expectancy 
period determined from the original age 
at issue. 


LAWLER ESTATE PETITION 








Union Life Former President’s Widow 
Questions Right of Trust Company 
to Control Stock 
It is expected that a decision will be 
rendered very shortly in a case in which 
Mrs. Florence Hawkins Lawler, wife of 
John N. Lawler, former president and 
principal owner of the Union Life of 
Richmond, has asked the courts to con- 

strue the will of her late husband. 

Mrs. Lawler was named sole executor 
of the estate valued at $310,000 and was 
principal beneficiary under the will. It 
was provided, however, that the Virginia 
Trust Co. of Richmond should be joint 
trustee of the Union Life stock which 
he owned, comprising the bulk of the 
estate. Because she had been named 
sole executor, the widow questioned the 
right of the trust company to exercise 
any control over the stock, claiming that 
there was a conflict in the provisions 
of the will. 

The Union Life, an industrial and sick 
benefit company, is now headed by Col- 
onel Joseph Button, former commissioner 
of insurance in Virginia. 


PAUL F. CLARK DINNER 
The tenth anniversary dinner of the 
Paul F. Clark agency, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Boston, will be covered in 
next week’s issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. Among the speakers at the din- 
ner (held last night) were George E. 
Lackey, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, and Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, Wharton School of Fi- 

nance, University of Pennsylvania. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE CONCERT 
The fifty-fifth private concert of the 
Metropolitan Life Glee Club was held in 
the auditorium of the home office in 
New York City last evening. 
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Hoey & Ellison Start 
Brokers’ Service Dep’t 


C. S. RICHARDSON IN CHARGE 





Formerly in Life Insurance Here, Bos- 
ton and on Coast; Belongs to 
Old Insurance Family 





The Hoey & Ellison Life Agency, Inc., 
general agents in New York City for 
the Equitable of Iowa, has established a 
new brokers’ service department, the 
management of which will be under the 
supervision of Carleton S. Richardson, 
favorably known in insurance circles, He 
was formerly with the Aetna Life gen- 
eral agency at 100 William Street and 





S. CARLETON RICHARDSON 


was also associated with the H. K. 
Schoch agency of the Aetna Life in Bos- 
ton, later going with the Aetna Life 
agency at 165 Broadway. 

After his graduation from Colby Col- 
lege in 1917 Mr. Richardson went direct- 
ly into the Naval Reserve, winning the 
rank of ensign in the U. S. Naval Air 
Service. Not only did he do consider- 
able flying, but he was sent to naval air 
stations throughout the country to in- 
struct in aerial gunnery. His experi- 
ence following the war before going into 
life insurance was with the import di- 
vision of Montgomery Ward & Co. at 
Chicago and in the jewelry business in 
New York. 


Went to Coast 


With the Aetna Life he spent a year 
as a producer before entering the super- 
visory end of the agency at 100 Wil- 
liam Street. He took a special study 
course at the Rockwell School of Life 
Insurance in Akron, Ohio, and at the 
home office in Hartford; and then was 
made superintendent of the Pacific Coast 
regional division. It was from the Coast 
that he was transferred to Boston. He 
is a member of a family actively en- 
gaged in the insurance business for three 
generations, 

The Hoey & Ellison Life Agency, Inc., 
made a gain in paid-for business for the 
first quarter of 1931 compared to same 
period in 1930. The new Family Income 
policy of the Equitable is largely re- 
sponsible for the gain as it has stimulated 
unusual interest and brought numerous 
inquiries from brokers. 





WELCOME TO HUGH C. WHITE 


_ An “Open House” was recently held 
in honor of the Connecticut Mutual’s new 
general agent in Detroit, Hugh C. White, 
who took over the affairs of the office 
early in April. Nearly 700 people at- 
tended, including the Mayor of Detroit, 
other officials of the city, and many 
Others prominent in business, civic and 
insurance circles. 


Home Life Offers New 
Low Cost Contract 


AUTOMATIC CONVERSION POLICY 





Preferred Life Contract Has Initial Term 
Rate for One, Two or Three 
Years 





A new policy form is being launched 
today by the Home Life of New York, 
the “Automatic Conversion Policy.” This 
contract is a Preferred Whole Life pol- 
icy with an initial term rate reduction 
for one, two or three years, as desired. 
It is issued in amounts of $5,000 and 
over, to preferred risks only. 

The initial premium is greatly below 
the full charge for Preferred Whole Life. 
When the set period expires the full 
premium is charged but the dividends 
from the term policy reduce the cost 
materially at once and give a low cost 
contract. 

Here is an illustration of the rates on 
the new policy at Age 35, $10,000 face 
amount, and on the basis of the com- 
pany’s 1931 dividend scale: 

ONE YEAR THREE YEAR 
CONVERSION PLAN CONVERSION PLAN 
Year Premium Net Cost Premium Net Cost 


1 $104.60 $ 78.30 $106.60 $ 80.10 
2 236.20 199.70 106.60 80.10 
3 236.20 198.80 106.60 80.10 
4 236.20 197.90 251.80 215.20 
5 236.20 197.00 251.80 214.20 


The new Home Life policy replaces 
the company’s “Liberty Policy” which 
has been issued in the past, that form 
now being withdrawn. 





H. O. UNDERWRITERS TO MEET 





New Association Gathers at Hartford 
May 19-20; Number of Addresses 
Are Scheduled 


The newest organization in insurance 
—the Home Office Life Underwriters’ 
Association—will hold a convention May 
19-20 in Hartford. Here is the program: 


Paper: “Underwriting, a Major Executive 
Function,” by Franklin B. Mead, executive vice- 
president of the Lincolm National, 

Paper: “The Underwriter’s Library,” by Mor- 
ris Pitler, statistician, supervisor of risks office, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, and 
by F. -N. Everett, manager, ordinary issue de- 
partment, Prudential. 

Joint meeting of the Occupational Conference 
and the Home Office Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation at the new home office of the Aetna Life. 

Paper: “Aviation and Its New Developments,” 
by Col. Paul Henderson (connected with the 
aviation industry). 5 ‘ 

Paper: “Ground Employment,” with moving 
pictures, by James Keane, Aetna Life. ? 

Paper: “Aviation,” by H. R. Bassford, assist- 
ant actuary, Metropolitan Life. 

Paper: “Disability Underwriting,” by John 
M. Laird, vice-president, Connecticut General 
Life. 

Paper: “Moral Hazard,” by F. I. McGraw, 
assistant secretary, Bankers Life, Des Moines. 

Paper: “The Follow-up of Applicants Re- 
jected on the Ground of Moral Hazard,” by 
the Mutual Life. 

Underwriting Clinic: Open discussion of actual 
cases submitted by the members involving the 
question of the amount of insurance to be 
granted. 

Paper: “Analyzing Financial Statements,” by 
Tames W. Knox, president of the First National 
Bank of Hartford. 





F. W. WHEELER IN PROVIDENCE 





Former Yates Assistant General Agent 
Takes Over Territory for National 
Life of Vermont 

Frank A. Wheeler of Detroit, former- 
ly assistant general agent in the Yates 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, recently became general agent for 
the National Life of Vermont for the 
state of Rhode Island, with headquarters 
at Providence. He succeeded Norman 
W. Hayward, who resigned his office to 
go into personal production work. 

A graduate of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Mr. Wheeler had been a member 
of the Yates agency for four years, first 
as statistician and later as assistant gen- 
eral agent. Before entering insurance 
he was engaged in statistical and ac- 
counting work. : 
























































THE H Kl R—apparent 


A problem for fathers who are also owners or part 


owners of businesses 


Although only nine years of age, his future seems assured. 
The course mapped cut for him is quite definite: first, 
prep school; then, college; then, a start in his father’s 
business. Eventually and still according to the plan, he 
is to assume direction and control of his father’s business 
... but what if fate should suddenly replace his copy book 
with ledgers and accounts receivable? Could he carry on 
his father’s responsibilities or would his mother or the 
executor of lus father’s estate be competent to direct the 
business interests so abruptly inherited? 

Fortunately a bulwark against this contingency has 
been developed. It is the Business Life Insurance Trust. 
The Business Life Insurance Trust assures the continued 
conduct of the business under changes in ownership or 
management and provides funds for the former owner’s 
estate. I's operation is so simple that it deserves the 
consideration of every executive. 

To mak: t!:is consideration easy, we have prepared 
a book entitled “American Business Needs This New 
Protection.”” We will be pleased to present the book 
upon request. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN 
TRusT COMPANY 


Main Office: 40 Wall Street. 79 Offices in Greater New York. 


A UNIT OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
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We're Now at Home to Visitors 
in the 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


_ Moving into the world’s largest building is something that 
nobody can blame us for talking about, especially since we have it 
on good authority that ours is the first life insurance agency to 
sign up for space. 


We are having our formal opening here today in Suite 829-32 
simultaneously with the dedication and formal opening of the 
building itself; and although there are 102 floors in the EMPIRE 
STATE we insist that ours should be your first stop. u 


_ Our invitation to you to visit us is just as cordial as our servic- 
ing on your business is “prompt and efficient.” We have taken pains 
to put into our new offices all the conveniences that producers like ca 
Browning, N. Y. C. to find—such as complete medical facilities with a doctor constantly al 
in attendance; a brokers’ conference room and even a library. re 





You are invited to make the S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY - 


your headquarters whenever necessary. 





. sy SAMUEL WOLFSON, General Agent 
>| BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


829-32 Empire State Building 
Fifth Avenue at 34th Street 
New York City 

























Telephones: 
Pennsylvania 6- 


6606 “An Internationally Famous Address” 


6607 
6608 . 
6609 
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Chas. A. Peabody Dies; 
Once Mutual Life Head 


SERVED FROM 





1906 UNTIL 1927 





Director of Many Business Organiza- 
tions; Assemblyman When 26; Law- 
yer for Thirty Years 


Charles A. Peabody, former president 
of the Mutual Life, died last Sunday of 
heart disease. He was 8&2 years old, and 
had retired from the presidency in 1927, 
David F. Houston succeeding him. Mr. 





CHARLES A. PEABODY 


Peabody was still on the board of di- 
rectors. 

It was at the time of the Armstrong 
investigation that Mr. Peabody took over 
the helm of the company in January, 
1906, so that his early days in the presi- 
dency were in a period of great strain. 
He had previously been a lawyer for 
thirty years, had been manager of the 
great Astor estate and had served in 
the Assembly at the age of 26. 

Once when asked for a sketch of his 
career Mr. Peabody said: “I am a law- 
yer and have practiced in this city for 
about thirty years. There is nothing 
very exciting about my professional ca- 
reer. The only break in it was a short 
period during which I served in the State 
Legislature. ~ The story of my life is 
just like that of a hundred other lawyers 


who work all the time at their profession 
and take an occasional day off on which 
to play.” 

Following his retirement from the Mu- 
tual Life Mr. Peabody was not actively 
engaged in business, but he continued 
to serve on many boards of directors. 
In July, 1929, he was elected a director 
of the National City Bank. 

At his death he was a director or trus- 
tee of the following corporations among 
others: City Bank Farmers Trust, Ore- 
gon Short Line R. R., Central of Georgia 
R. R., Church Pension Fund, Delaware 
& Hudson Co., Illinois Central R. R. and 
Union Pacific R. R. 

The funeral was held Wednesday at 
the Church of the Resurrection and bur- 
ial was in Cambridge, Mass. 


TOO MUCH CIRCULARIZING 








Much Better to Send Out A Few Docu- 
ments and Follow Them Up, 
Says Lovelace 
The New York Life does not encour- 

age circularizing. 

In a statement to its agents Griffin M. 
Lovelace, vice-president, says that as a 
rule in breadcasting a circular or circu- 
lar letter to a list of people the list is 
frequently so large that the agent can- 
not possibly see those who get the cir- 
cular within a short time after it is sent. 
Thousands of firms are overdoing direct 
mail; and so most of these documents 
go into the waste paper basket. 

“The five-a-day plan is better,” says 
Mr. Lovelace. “Five letters or circulars 
to people upon whom you will call to- 
morrow or next day.” 





N. J. PASSES PENSION BILL 





Financial Relief Provided for Needy 
Persons of Seventy Years of 
Age and Over 

The Basile bill providing financial re- 
lief for needy persons of seventy years 
and over has been passed by the New 
Tersey Senate, and Governor Larson has 
siid that he will sign the measure. The 
House had already passed the. measure. 

Senator Stout sought to amend the 
pension bill to provide relief for per- 
sons sixty-five years and over, but with- 
drew the amendment when Senators 
Yates and Richards stated that pensions 
were contemplated for persons of sixty- 
five as soon as the funds and machinery 
are available. 





OFFICES IN EGYPT 
The Manufacturers Life of Canada has 
two offices in Egypt. A. M. G. Baird 
has been promoted to branch manager 
at Cairo. H. A. Butler was recently 
made branch manager at Alexandria. 


W. L. Tougas, Singer 
Of “Allouette,” Is Dead 


END OF BOSTON MAN SUDDEN 





Recovered Apparently from Cold; At- 
tended Kiwanis Club; Passed Away 
A Few Hours Later 


More than a perfunctory feeling of 
regret will be felt by the insurance com- 
munity of the United States over the 
death of Walter L. Tougas of the Union 
Central’s Boston agency. He is the man 








WALTER L. TOUGAS 


who led members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in the 
French-Canadian song, “Alouette,” which 
was such a feature of those conventions 
and many dinners of the local associa- 
tions. Apparently recovering from a se- 
vere cold he attended a Kiwanis Club 
luncheon; led in singing his favorite 
song; returned to his office; went home; 
died. 

Mr. Tougas joined the company in 
1907; produced $250,000 his first year; 
and his average yearly production for 
twenty-four years was $322,000. The 
Union Central said in its agency publi- 
cation: 

“The entire Union Central organization 
feels his death keenly, and mourns the 
passing of a gallant gentleman and _ be- 
loved friend.” 


WALLIS REFUSES TO RUN 





Turns Down Kentucky Governor Can- 
didacy; Question of Residence There 
the Cause of Refusal 

The decision of Frederick A. Wallis 
not to run for governor of Kentucky was 
a disappointment to many Democrats in 
that state. Mr. Wallis, formerly general 
agent for the Fidelity Mutual in New 
York City, had been boomed for Demo- 
cratic candidate, but he felt that a doubt 
as to his eligibility under a six year res- 
idence requirement made it better not 
to run on a chance of its being legally 
all right. 

Many of the newspapers of the state 
printed editorials about his refusal to 
run, speaking of him and his decision in 
highly complimentary terms. The Lou- 
isville “Courier-Journal” said, speaking 
about one of the paragraphs of his re- 
fusal, “This brief paragraph sums up ac- 
curately Kentucky’s needs.” 

Mr. Wallis was commissioner of cor- 
rection of New York City until 1927, just 
before he returned to Kentucky, and was 
at one time United States Commissioner 
of Immigration. 





NEW FIDELITY DIRECTOR 

The newest director of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life is J. Willison Smith, presi- 
dent of the Real Estate-Land Title and 
Trust Co., of Philadelphia, who succeeds 
to the place made vacant by the death 
of T. Comly Hunter. Mr. Smith, widely 
known in Philadelphia and in financial 
circles throughout the East, officiated as 
toastmaster at the recent Tri-State Con- 
gress banquet. He is a director of many 
institutions, including the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, Franklin Fire, and 
American Surety. 





H. C. LAWRENCE DINNER 

The New Jersey agency of the Lin- 
coln National Life, of which Howard C. 
Lawrence is general manager, held a 
meeting and dinner on April 28 in New- 
ark, for the purpose of making plans for 
a production campaign which will be held 
this month in honor of the president, 
Arthur F. Hall, and also for the national 
campaign for the same month, sponsored 
by Theodore M. Riehle of the Equitable 
Society. The agency will be divided into 
two teams and the losing team will ten- 
der a dinner to the winners. 





“RELIANCE” APARTMENT HOUSE 


L. R. Fulmer, agent of the Reliance 
Life in San Francisco, has named an 
apartment house which he owns “The 
Reliance.” 











STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 


Worcester, Massachusetts 











Our Family Income Policy is helping 
State Mutual representatives to better 


satisty the ‘“‘wants’”’ of their clients. 














INCORPORATED—1844 
Eighty - Seven Years of Service 














Tom 


POLICY. 





of dollars as well. 


No, that’s not all. 


Expensive? Not at all! 


communicate with 


’*Phones Paul 


Hello, Paul—How’s business? I just want to 
tell you about the United Life and Accident Insur- - 
ance Company’s NEW INCOME INDEMNITY 


It’s a new contract which protects the vast 
amount of money which a man can reasonably 
expect to earn by the time he reaches age sixty-five. 
If a man lives to age sixty-five he earns many thousands of dollars; 
if he dies before, his family not only loses him, but the thousands 


This policy prevents this tremendous financial loss. When the 
insured dies or is permanently disabled, my Company pays a livable 
monthly income to the insured’s family until the time that he would 
have been sixty-five. Can you think of a contract which will do more? 
There is a death benefit of $600.00 payable 
at the time of the insured’s decease and this may be increased to 
$10,600 or $20,600 in case of certain specified accidental deaths. 
Only $210.00 a year is necessary to 
guarantee a man’s wife $100 a month from the time of the insured’s 
death until the time that he would have been sixty-five. 

You say you’ve been looking for a good seller. Why don’t you 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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, ; 
the most interesting 
Life Insurance policy 
ever offered ’ ” ” : 


THE EQUITABLE’S NEW : 
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Designed to meet an Increased r 

Need for Life Insurance at a time dl 

of Temporarily Restricted Buying ' 

Power. , 

A Low Initial Premium Policy U 

With Convenient Adjustment Op- : k 
tions After 5 or 10 Years to Fit Your 

Economic Progress. fi 

Developed After Months of Scien- P 

tific Study to meet Current Business ‘ 

Conditions. ; 

All Standard Features Included. t 

ASK ANY EQUITABLE * BEFRESENTATIVE FOR M 

DETAILS AND RATES e OR SEND COUPON FOR ‘tn 

BOOKLET " 

THE : 

EQUITABLE 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ’ 

OF THE . ; 

UNITED STATES : 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT le 
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Many Meetings Endorse 
Back to Normal Plan 


LACKEY AND HULL IN NEWARK 





Underwriters’ Associations Hold Special 
Gatherings in U. S. and Canada Pledg- 
ing Co-operation With May Campaign 





The life insurance fraternity of the 
United States and Canada got busy in 
earnest this week behind the “Back to 
Normal” campaign scheduled for May 
and originating with Theodore M. Riehle, 
New York City, general agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. On 
bulletin boards of general agents and 
managers in many cities appeared a copy 
of Mr. Riehle’s broadside announcing 
the campaign, or other information about 
it. In numerous agencies the entire 
force pledged itself to pay for the $25,000 
minimum business and to make the defi- 
nite minimum number of interviews re- 
quired. Meetings of life underwriters’ 
associations, sometimes especially called, 
were held so that there could be a more 
extended description of what the frater- 
nity must do to make the campaign a 
success. 

Lackey and Hull in Newark 

George E. Lackey, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, made his first appearance in the 
campaign outside of his own agency at a 
specially called meeting of the Newark 
Life Underwriters Association of North- 
ern New Jersey. He had previously held 
a meeting of his own general agency 
staff in Oklahoma City. Roger B. Hull, 
managing director of the National Asso- 
ciation, also talked. Mr, Riehle explained 
the campaign. Among those present 
were these officers of the association: 
Charles J. Schmitz, Provident Mutual, 
president; Charles E. Hooper, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, first vice-president; E. 
D. Finch, Missouri State Life, second 
vice-president; Albert W. Olson, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, secretary; David Hen- 
derson, Connecticut Mutual, treasurer. 
About thirty were present. 

On Wednesday afternoon at 4 o’clock 
there was a large meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
in the assembly room of the Charles B. 
or Inc., agency of the Union Cen- 
tral. . 

In the meantime, hundreds of letters 
and telegrams are pouring into the of- 
fices of Mr. Riehle, endorsing the cam- 
paign, 

Some of the Endorsers 

Earl E. Smith, educational director of 
the Equitable of Iowa, wrote Mr. Riehle 
that the company has sent to every gen- 
eral agerit and manager a letter about 
the campaign which is being hitched up 
to the company’s “Optimist’s Army for 
May.” A double decker spread was used 
in “Onward,” the company’s publication, 
in which the Riehle “Call to Arms” proc- 
lamation was printed. 

Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mutual, 
said the Call to Arms campaign was to be 
used as text for the meeting of managers 
in Chicago on May 10. 

Central States of St. Louis sent mate- 
tial to all sales force and will follow with 
daily bulletins. The company has adopt- 
ed a slogan, “Ten a Day,” which is being 
worn by agents on a button. It means 
a pledge to see ten persons :a day. 

J. W. Castle Graham, London Life, 
said his company is hanging the Riehle 
broadside in all branch offices. 

Franklin C, Morse, manager of agen- 
cies, Provident Mutual, has written a 
letter going to the entire field force. 
Members of all agencies are urged to 
“march shoulder to shoulder with their 
fellow members of the fraternity.” 

A thousand members of the Northern 
California Association, accepting the 
challenge of Mr. Riehle, sent a wire of 
congratulations upon the idea. A mes- 
sage to that effect was signed by Presi- 
dent Brackett of the San Francisco As- 
sociation; C. W. Peterson of the general 
agents’ association, and Charles M. 
Goodman, chairman of the 1931 sales con- 
ference, 

Walter Cluff, director of the Kansas 


City Life, sent out a specially printed 
bulletin based on the Call to Arms cam- 
paign. 

President J. J. Boasen of the Kearney, 
Neb., association, wrote that the local 
association has adopted the campaign. 
The Sioux City agency of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, G. U. Silzer, manager, is- 
sued a special bulletin. John Laird, presi- 
dent Yakima Valley Life Underwriters’ 
Association, Washington, took the cam- 
paign up with every member of the as- 
sociation. The Des Moines Life Under- 





Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE E. LACKEY 


writers’ Association took the campaign 
up with its more than hundred members. 

Call to Arms was used in the bulletin 
of the Sun Life agency, St. Louis, W. S. 
Sutherland, manager. 


Hugh D. Hart Comment 


This is an extract from a letter from 
Hugh D. Hart, Penn Mutual: 

“Will you permit me to express to you my 
commendation for the initiative which prompted 
you to stir up a much-needed enthusiasm 
among the life insurance men. of the country 
for added activity to overcome the apathy due 
to the depression. Your action was timely, in- 
telligent and inspiring.’’ 

“We are back of your call 100%,” 
wrote Lucy R. Young, secretary, Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Northeast- 
ern Wyoming. 

“We will join you enthusiastically in 
helping to bring business back to nor- 
mal,” wrote S. R. Whitten, Jr.. Home 
Life, Jackson, Miss. 

Peter M. Fraser, vice-president, Con- 
necticut Mutual, said: “Your Call to 
Arms is stimulating and I know the other 
life insurance men of this country feel 
as I do.” 

An executive committee meeting of 
the Springfield, Ill., association was held 
and the plan was endorsed. 

Warren S. Parks, agency manager of 
the Equitable of New York, at Roches- 
ter, N, Y., got out a special bulletin for 
his agency. R. L. Stephenson, Union 
Central, San Francisco, wrote: “We will 
do our best.” 

All members of the agency force of 
the Sentinel Life, Kansas City, got a 
letter from T. E. Allen, superintendent 
of agencies. 

Hugh E. Sinclair, special agent Con- 
necticut General, Burlington, Vt., pledged 
to make ten calls a day and called the 
Riehle broadside stimulating. 

“We are following your suggestion,” 
said President J. B. Dexter of Battle 
Creek, Mich., association. 


Wells & Connell Comment 


Viewing Mr. Riehle’s appeal as a def- 
inite and direct challenge to all men in 
the business, Louis E. Orcutt, Wells & 
Connell producer and editor of its Door 


Knob, gives the following endorsement ‘ 


“A Challenge—For weeks and months 
editors of pep sheets, house organs and 
magazines, sales managers and general 
agents have joined in the doctrine that 


the way out of the business doldrums was 
the route of intelligent hard work. Now 
comes Ted Riehle with a definite and 
direct challenge to all men in our busi- 
ness, who mean business, to join with 
him in a direct assault during the month 
of May. Ted has made concrete the 
general doctrine we all profess. That 
he was a ray of sunshine in a darkened 
sky is evidenced by the speed with which 
various agency managers climbed on the 
Riehle band wagon. 

“Ted will succeed. He will reach the 
goal he has set for himself. So will every 
man who goes along with Ted and who 
works the plan as Ted intends to work 
it. The month of May is nearly here. 
Today is not too soon to start work.” 


Among other appreciative letters were these: 
Julius Polatschek, John Hancock, Gary, Ind.; 
Manager Skiff of sales promotion, Phoenix Mu- 
tual; Horace F. Sharp, Richmond, Va., Lincoln 


National Life; Frank C. Wigginton agency, 
State Mutual, Pittsburgh; George E. Woods, 
Houston, Tex., life underwriters’ association; 


F. M. Nettleship, Equitable of Washington; W. 
S. Fuller, Prudential, Davenport, Ia.; W. 2 
Barrett, Minnesota Mutual, El Paso; Earle D. 
Owen, Sun Life, Portland, Me.; American 
Bankers of Chicago; W. R. Dancy, Sun Life, 
Washington, D. C.; President Thomassen, 
Bloomington, IIl., association; Charles I. Jamie- 
son, Columbian National, Baltimore; Chester O. 
Fischer, Connecticut Mutual; H. S. Daily, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Kansas City; A. C. Utter, New 
England Mutual, Detroit; M. H. Ingram, West 
Texas association; R. R. Henderson, New York 
Life, Stockton, Cal.; J. M. Schaedel, Wyoming 
association; Earle N. Webster, John Hancock, 
Chattanooga; James W. Edgerton, president 
Trenton association; John E. Harris, Continental 
American, Reading, Pa. 





J. C. DEXTER APPOINTMENT 





New General Agent for State Mutual 
Life in Columbus, O., Takes 
Charge Today 
An important agency appointment of 
the State Mutual Life, that of John C. 
Dexter as general agent in Columbus, 
O., is effective today. Mr. Dexter’s ter- 
ritory embraces eleven counties and is 
in the heart of the section with which 

he has long been familiar. 

For the past seven years Mr. Dexter 
has been associated with the Penn Mu- 
tual in recent years as superintendent 
of agents in the Indianapolis agency. 
He has had success both as personal 
producer and supervisor. 





AT PEABODY FUNERAL 





Darwin P. Kingsley Heads Committee 
Representing Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was represented at the fu- 
neral of the late Charles A. Peabody, 
president of the Mutual Life from 1906 
to 1927 and for twenty years a member 
of the Association’s Executive Commit- 
tee, by the following committee: Chair- 
man, Darwin P. Kingsley, chairman of 
the board, New York Life; Frederick H. 
Ecker, president, Metropolitan Life; Al- 
fred Hurrell, vice-president and general 
counsel, Prudential; Andrew E. Tuck, 
assistant secretary, Equitable Society, 
and George T. Wight, secretary and 
manager, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, 





INSURANCE COMPANY WINS SUIT 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals upheld the decision of the Fed- 
eral District Court of Oklahoma, in 
which it was held that the Capitol Life 
of Denver was not obligated to pay $50,- 
000 on the life of J. Coody Johnson, who 
died in Oklahoma April 27, 1927. John- 
son paid the first year’s premium, 1924, 
in full, but for the year of 1925 he ten- 
dered a note for $3,970.50, the note not 
being paid up to the time of maturity, 
the policy lapsing. The estate claimed 
that as the company accepted the note, 
the policy was in force, but the courts 
hold the policy lapsed. 





INSURES INSURANCE EMPLOYES 


Sixty employes of the Independent Life 
& Accident of Jacksonville, Fla, have 
been insured under a group life policy 
written in the Prudential. The amount 
is $128,000. 
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WHO BUYS $10,000 POLICIES? 





* Lincoln National Life’s Survey Shows 


What Type Men Are Buying 
Bigger Policies 


For more than a year Lincoln National 
Life agents have been receiving valuable 
sales tips from a monthly record of buy- 
ers of large policies compiled by the 
company. Every thirty days a group- 
ing of the men, by occupations, who buy 
policies of $10,000 or over, is made at 
the home office. 


A count for the past twelve months 
reveals that salesmen led the group three 
times; doctors twice; bankers three 
times; real estate men once, and retail- 
ers three times. The retail leadership 
has been consistent during the last three 
months. Sales and banking leadership 
came earlier in the year. In this earlier 
period second place prominence was di- 
vided equally between retailers and pro- 
fessional men. 

Buyers who have consistently main- 
tained a high place in this monthly an- 
alysis, although not among the first two, 
are: Lawyers, teachers, gas and oil men, 
contractors, officials of state institutions, 
drug store owners, tobacco dealers, dairy 
products men, wholesale dealers, news- 
paper editors, and managers, office man- 
agers, contractors, gafage owners and, 
strangely enough, housewives. 





PROMOTION FOR G. L. HUNT ~ 


Effective October 1, George L. Hunt, 
general agent in Hartford for the New 
England Mutual Life, will assume a new 
position with the company,.vice-president 
in charge of agency affairs. Mr. Hunt 
has had considerable success since he 
entered the business in 1912 and has been 
active in life underwriters’ association 
work. He is third vice-president of the 
National Association. 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CITY HALL SQUARE:NEW YORK CITY 





Unique Opportunities Now Exist 
In these Three Centers of Population 








POPULATION FIGURES 





CITY TRADING AREA 

















New York 6,981,927 11,000,000 

Chicago 3,375,329 6,000,000 

Philadelphia 1,964,430 3,000,000 j 

Total 12,321,686 20,000,000 / 
sf 
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A Field of One-Sixth the Nation 


York, Chicago and Philadelphia territory to 

start a general agency, even though his re- 
sources do not enable him to undertake immedi- 
ately the large operations customary in metro- 
politan centers. 


| is now possible for the ambitious man in New 


In these three centers of population, the Home 
Life has set up a unique system by which the most 
burdensome part of agency detail is eliminated. 


The Company has established central clearing 
houses for premium collection, thus eliminating 
that costly and bulky item from the general 
agent’s time and expense budget. The general 
agents are left free to devote themselves to that 
mixture of personal and personnel work which is 
best suited to their temperament. 


The financial problem is simplified. The neces- 
sity for large growth in a short time is eliminated. 
And yet these men have a complete general 
agency opportunity under a liberal contract, 
guaranteeing vested renewals and with an ade- 
quate expense arrangement. 


By this plan the Home Life is assuring the 
opportunity for advancement to all members of 
its agency organization who have the ambition 
and the ability. 


Men in metropolitan centers need no longer 
wait years for an agency to.become vacant or to 
accumulate resources necessary to a large agency 
development. 


The opportunity is here. It is immediate. It is 
ready for the man as soon as he has qualified for it. 


A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITY 
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Life Insurance As A 
Business Stabilizer 


EDWARD M. McMAHON’S TALK 








How Insurance Eases Loss of Valuable 
Executive and Supplies Self-Com- 
pleting Sinking Fund 





The diverse ways in which life insur- 
ance stabilizes a business enterprise were 
explained by Edward M. McMahon, sec- 


ond vice-president of the Chase National . 


Bank of New York City, speaking be- 
fore the Insurance Conference of the 
American Management Association 
Wednesday morning in Chicago. 

Mr. McMahon discussed the subject 
under two general heads: how life insur- 
ance provides indemnity against the con- 
sequences incident to the death of a val- 
uable executive or employe, and how 
life insurance supplies a self-completing 
sinking fund which automatically may 
provide the purchase price of the de- 
cedent’s interest in the sole proprietor- 
ship, partnership or corporation at the 
death of the man on whose life the in- 
surance is owned, 

Since life insurance companies have al- 
most $20,000,000,000 of resources, the 
speaker said, it is believed that they con- 
tribute greatly to the economic stability 
of our country. It is said that these 
funds, practically all of which represent 
the savings of policyholders, help to 
maintain wages and salaries, increase in- 
dividual buying power, stimulate indi- 
vidual savings, tide policyholders over 
private and business financial emergen- 
cies, stabilize money rates and reduce 
business risks, Mr. McMahon declared. 

Minimizing the Death Shock 

A review of some of the specific types 
of “shock” which occur upon the death 
of a valuable executive and which can 
be minimized through life insurance was 
given by the speaker, who told how the 
credit standing and structure of the com- 
pany may be seriously impaired; the loss 
of business brains may result in a disturb- 
ance of the efficient operation of the 
business with subsequent heavy financial 
losses; the available business-getting 
ability may be diminished; the dividend 
rate may have to be reduced because 
of a corresponding decrease of earnings; 
it may be necessary to secure new men 
to replace the deceased, which may in- 
volve the expenditure of time and mon- 
ey; the permanence of the business may 
be impaired because the control and the 
management of the enterprise may pass 
to those who are less experienced in 
business than the deceased. 

Mr. McMahon brought out that al- 


though of the $108,000,000,000 life insur- 
ance in force, the larger part is usually 
designated as personal insurance, and the 
smaller part as business insurance, in 
a broader sense, however, much of the 
personal insurance in reality may be con- 
sidered as business insurance. 

“For example,” he said, “if a sole pro- 
prietor of a business knows that the 
liquidating value of his business upon 
his death will be much less than the value 
which he could secure for his business 
if he sold it during his life-time, and if 
he owns a substantial amount of life 
insurance to offset the difference between 
the value of the business as a going con- 
cern upon a voluntary sale during his 
life-time and the value of the business 
upon forced sale after his death, would 
not this insurance be business insurance, 
although it may not be called such by 
the sole proprietor?” 

Providing the Funds 

After calling attention to some of the 
problems in connection with the sale of 
stock in a close corporation and to some 
of the advantages of a stock purchase 
plan, Mr. McMahon said: 

“An agreement of this character can 
be entered into without necessarily pro- 
viding definitely and with absolute cer- 
tainty for making the purchase price 
available upon the death of one of the 
stockholders. Under a simple plan, an 
agreement might be of some use even if 
the surviving stockholder makes his own 
arrangements for securing the necessary 
funds to make the purchase from the 
decedent’s estate. ._Each stockholder, so 
that he will have the money available 
when needed, can periodically set aside 
some of his private funds for this defi- 
nite purpose or he can assume that his 
personal net worth, other than his in- 
terest in the corporation, will be suffi- 
cient to provide the funds when needed. 
In most instances, however, there is a 
better way to provide the funds. For 
this purpose, there usually is no better 
form of sinking fund than life insurance. 

“If business men really would take 
the time to give more than superficial 
study to this matter, we believe that 
the insurance method of providing the 
sinking fund would be more generally 
adopted. We have not heard of anyone 
saying that the insurance method of 
providing these funds is defective. On 
the other hand, the distinct advantages 
have often been pointed out.” 


U. C. INVESTMENT BOOKLET | 

“Fundamentals of Safe Investment” is 
the title of a new booklet the Union 
Central Life has published for policy- 
holders. The Cincinnati company feels 
that this sort of message is a particular- 
ly pertinent one at the present time. 








NEW ASSOCIATION 





Roger B. Hull to Suggest to National 
Association Trustees Formation of 
Managers’, General Agents’, Su- 
perintendents’ Unit 
Information has reached The Eastern 
Underwriter that in his annual report 
to the trustees of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in Atlantic 
City this week, following the annual con- 
vention of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., Managing Director Roger 
B. Hull of the National Association will 
suggest the formation of a national man- 
agers’ unit. This would include all man- 


agers, general agents and superintend- 
ents. 





SIGNS R. I. BILL 





Insurance Men Visit Governor of State 
When New Code Is Signed 
by Executive 


The Governor of Rhode Island has 
signed the new insurance code in that 
state. 

The original committee appointed by 
the Governor for the re-codification of 
the laws was Maurice H. Stearns, John 
Hancock, chairman; Clinton C. White, 
Puritan Life; Jean Legree, actuary of 
the Rhode Island Department. Later it 
was increased by the addition of William 
E. Field, Prudential, and Stanley H. 
Smith, Equitable Society, That commit- 
tee had regular meetings for a period of 
a year and made a report to the 1928 
Legislature; and following this report 
there were introduced four different bills 
covering the entire recommendation. 
With the signing of the bill the law and 
changes advocated have been accepted 
with the exception of the section which 
provided for the validity of contracts of 
life insurance executed by minors. 

At the signing of the bill President 
Eben Luther of the Rhode Island Life 
Underwriters was present with the com- 
mittee; as also was Gordan P. Stearns, 
son of the chairman. 





$1,160,100 IN A SINGLE DAY 


A rather amazing production record 
was set up by the Syracuse agency of 
the Equitable Society on Saturday, April 
18. Between the hours of 7 A. M. and 
midnight, the agents, under the able 
leadership of W. L. Boyce, turned in a 
total production of $1,160,100 represent- 
ing 270 applications. R. C. Meadows led 
in volume with $81,000 to his credit, and 
A. W. Ayles in cases with twelve. 





THE COMPANY 
BACK OF 
THE CONTRACT 


Back of every Fidelity contract 
stands 4 reputation of over half a 
century of fair dealing. Live and 
let live has been the sound basis of 
mutual satisfaction upon which its 
agency contracts have been built. 


Modern policy forms, including 
Family Income, Retirement Income 
and Low Rate Life are backed by 
a particularly successful lead serv- 
ice. Fidelity now has $425,000,- 
000 insurance in force, is finan- 
cially solid and stéadily growing. 
It operates in thirty-nine states, in- 
cluding New York, on a full level 
net premium basis. 


Openings available for the right men. 
Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


a 


LEADERS MEET IN CHICAGO 

The Business Men’s Assurance of Kan- 
sas City held a meeting in Chicago April 
24 and 25 of fifty of its leading agents 
from Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois. 
It was one of several similar meetings 
being conducted by President W. T. 
Grant and other home office representa- 
tives. Mr. Grant was accompanied by 
J. C. Higdon, vice-president; B. A. Hedg- 
es, general field supervisor; C. E. Mitch- 
ell, manager for Illinois; W. C. Rhodes, 
manager for Wisconsin, and Ross Rob- 
erts, manager for Michigan. 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presutent 
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An Outstanding Tribute 


53% of all business sold by the company 


last year was placed on the lives of policy- 


This tribute paid to a mutual company by 
its members is the culmination of Eighty-Six 
years of faithful performance of the duties of 
a life insurance company. It indicates that our 
policyholders are becoming more conscious that 
the true function of life insurance is embodied 
in the words “Mutual Benefit.” 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
ewark, N. J. 
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since 1845.. 
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— Available for Children 


The Guaranteed Endowment Annuity is now 
being issued on the lives of children ages one 
to nine, as well as at the older ages. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMP 


Hartford 


85 Years of Public Service 
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Biect Stevenson V jest resident 


Penn Mutual Executive Will Have Charge of Agency Mat- 
ters; Has Made Brilliant Record as Home Office Agency 
Manager and as Educator; His Career 


John A. Stevenson, who has been home 
office agency manager of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of that company and -will be in 
charge of agency matters. Vice-Presi- 
dent Hugh I). Hart has been given a 
leave of absence. 

Mr. Stevenson’s first contact with the 
Penn Mutual was in 1915 when he was 
offered a Chicago connection. At the 
time he decided to continue work in the 
University of Illinois for his doctor’s 
degree. A graduate of a high school 
in Cobden, Ill., and from Southern Illi- 
nois Normal University, he took his A.B. 
at Ewing College, his A.M. from the 
University of Wisconsin, his Ph.D. from 
the University of Illinois. 

His first work as a teacher was in a 
high school at Nashville, Ill. Then he 
became principal -of a high school in 
Olney, Ill. After lecturing at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and other places 
he was made assistant professor of sec- 
ondary education: and director of the 
summer session of the University of Il- 
linois. 

Joined Equitable Society in 1920 

It was the late E. A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh who persuaded Mr. Stevenson to 
leave the University at Urbana to be- 
come director of the School of Life In- 
surance Salesmanship, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh, In 1920 he 
joined the Equitable Society. In Au- 
gust, 1928, Mr. Stevenson resigned as 
vice-president of the Equitable to take 
charge of the management of the Phila- 
delphia home office agency of the Penn 
Mutual. Early in 1929 he took over the 
management of the company’s agency at 
150 Broadway in New York and for a 
time was running both agencies, alter- 
nating between New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

At the beginning of last year Mr. Ste- 
venson retired from the New York agen- 
cy, devoting all of his time to the Phila- 
delphia home office agency, where he 





has made a brilliant record. When he 
took charge of this agency there were 
seventy-five producing agents; two years 
later the force was 252. He has proven 
his ability as an agency manager, sup- 
plementing his previous distinction as an 
educator. 

One of his outside activities this year 
was as chairman of the National Life 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Insurance Day committee of the Life 
Agency Officers’ Association and under 
his leadership member companies and 
their agents all over the country re- 
sponded with enthusiasm to the National 
Thrift Week appeal. Mr. Stevenson’s 
campaign slogan was “See a Million 
People on Life Insurance Day” and life 
underwriters united wholeheartedly in an 
effort to accomplish this. 





CHICAGO SALES CONGRESS 


A thousand people are expected at the 
Sales Congress in Chicago May 15 at 
the Hotel Sherman. President George 
E. Lackey of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters will be in attend- 
ance. H. T. Wright, president of the 
Chicago association, and Herbert Hen- 
dricks, president of the state association, 
will’ alternate in the chair. Among the 
speakers are these: Harry A. Wheeler, 
First National Bank of Chicago; Holgar 
J. Johnson, Penn Mutual; J. E. Kava- 
naugh, Metropolitan Life; Vash Young, 
Equitable Society; James A. Fulton, 
Home Life of New York, and John A. 
Reynolds, Detroit Life. 





HEADS CONN. GENERAL CLUB 

Frank Haran was elected president of 
the Connecticut General Club for 1931-32 
at the club’s annual banquet held last 
week at the Hartford Club. The club 
is the company’s social organization for 
home office employes. 





KEFFER AGENCY REVUE 
An entertaining revue was put by last 
evening by members of the R. H. Keffer 
Agency Organization of the Aetna Life 
at the agency offices at 100 William 
Street, New York City. The production 
was followed by a dance. 





BACK FROM WORLD CRUISE 


Louis A. Cerf, well known former Mu- 
tual Benefit Life general agent in New 
York City, arrived in New York this 
week following a cruise around . the 
world. 


NEW FIDELITY MANAGER 

The Fidelity Mutual is opening a new 
branch office in Chicago today under 
the management of Vincent M. Burke, 
well known in Chicago life insurance 
circles. Mr. Burke was for many years 
a successful producer for the Equitable 
Society and more recently has been su- 
pervisor of the Alexander Patterson 
agency of the Penn Mutual. He resides 
in Evanston where he is active in social 
and civic affairs. 
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1927 take 
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Growth of 
Insurance in Foree 


As of December 31 


During 1930, the New England 
Mutual issued and revived 
24,325 policies amounting to 
$137,429.657, q The Insurance 
in Force was increased by 
$62,300.889, or 45.3% of the New 
Business. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Com;any 


- $ 938,220,116 
- 1,023,263,402 
- 1,113,810,563 
- 1,202,101,059 
- 1,264,401,948 


Post Office Square 
Boston, Mass. 











D. of C. Commissioner 
Has Wide Experience 


LAW, ACCOUNTING, JOURNALISM 





Herbert L. Davis Was Referee and Audi- 
tor for Supreme Court of the District; 
Associate Editor Trust Companies’ 
Magazine 





Bringing to his new responsibilities as 
Superintendent of Insurance for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a wide experience in 
the fields of insurance, law and judicial 
accountancy, Herbert L. Davis of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is receiving the congratu- 
lations and well-wishes of his hosts of 
friends. His term as Insurance Superin- 
tendent began May 1. 

For several years Mr. Davis was ref- 
eree and auditor for the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, evincing a 
technical proficiency that met with the 
approval of members of the bar as well 


as the judiciary. His duties involved 

















needs- 


Geared to the 
modern insurance 


po pal the 
tnodern policy contracts 
G The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 








similar responsibility also with the ap- 
pellate courts of New York where his 
work was highly commended. As ref- 
eree, court auditor and master in chanc- 
ery Mr. Davis has upheld the highest 
traditions of the legal profession. He 
also has served as a special master in 
chancery in various important cases, not- 
ably United States vs. Phillips, involving 
the sale of surplus war materials, and 
resulting in awards to the United States 
Government totaling about $2,500,000. 
Mr. Davis also was referee in the dis- 
solution of the First National Fire In- 
surance Co. of Washington, D. C., and 
U. S. Trust Co. proceedings. 

His treatise on “Legal Accounting and 
Court Auditing” has been cited in many 
cases involving the application of insur- 
ance law, and is a recognized authority 
on the subjects involved. 


Associate Editor of Magazine 


The incoming official is the associate 
editor also of Trust Companies’ Maga- 
zine, published in New York. He has 
a warm regard for business periodicals, 

“T regard The Eastern Underwriter as 
a potent factor in the dissemination of 
information calculated to raise the in- 
surance profession to a constantly high- 
er plane,” declared Mr. Davis. “There 
are other excellent magazines, of course, 
in the insurance field, but The Eastern 
Underwriter long has occupied a very 
high pedestal in the hearts of insurance 
men throughout this country. It caters 
to the highest official and to the humblest 
solicitor, giving wise counsel, splendid 
encouragement, broadening information. 
I intend to have copies on my desk 
throughout my administration as Super- 
intendent of Insurance of the District, 
for I can learn a great deal from its 
pages.” 

The incoming official added that he 
frequently consulted the illuminating ar- 
ticles in The Eastern Underwriter as 
he was charged with heavy responsibili- 
ties in safeguarding insurance risks in 
his capacity as federal receiver, and in 
his lectures before the students of the 
Washington College of Law, of which 
institution Mr. Davis is a trustee. He 
frequently also has lectured in other 
leading universities and colleges on the 
subjects pertaining to legal accounting, 
trust estates and other subjects involved 
in the science of insurance. 
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“Fortune” Features Life Insurance; 


Has Much To Say About Lapsing 


- Calls Policyholder Chiefly Responsible for Dropping Policies, 
But Declares Insurance Fraternity Cannot Evade 
Its Part in Not Making Policies Stick 


? 


“Fortune,” magazine de luxe, discusses 
life insurance in its issues of this month. 
The handling of the subject in “Fortune” 
was especially interesting as it ran two 
complete pages of photographs. One of 
these pages printed the members of the 
Mutual Life’s board as typical of those 
who control the great life insurance 
companies of today. Those on the board. 
are: 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, publisher; Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, capitalist; David F. Houston, president 
of the company; John William Davis, lawyer; 
Elihu Root, Jr., lawyer; Henry Waters Taft, 
lawyer; Charles H, Markham, railroads; Ed- 
ward W. Beatty, railroads; Leroy Springs, 
banker; George 
Baker, Jr., banker; Russell Leftingwell, banker; 
James M. Beck, lawyer; James H. Perkins, 
banker; Alfred E, Marling, real estate, and 
Myron C,. Taylor, steel. 

The other page of pictures is of seven- 
teen persons who are insured for 
$1,000,000 or more. Pictures printed are 
of Bernarr MacFadden, publisher; Mary Pick- 
ford, Percy A. Rockefeller, Joseph M. Schenck, 
Clarence Mackay, Will Rogers, Joshua Cosden, 
Cosden Oil Co.; Mollie N. Newbury, Chicago 
merchant; Benjamin Winter, real estate, N. Y.; 
William R. Coe, Johnson & Higgins; Floyd L. 
Carlisle, Niagara-Hudson; John Barrymore, Pi- 
erre S. Du Pont, Frederic J. Fisher, General 
Motors; John C. Martin, publisher; Joseph P. 
Day, auctioneer, and Arthur J. Morris, Morris 
Plan, 


The Blame for Lapsation 


One interesting section of the life in- 
surance printed had to do with an analy- 
sis of what the nineteen billions of as- 
sets of the companies had and had not 
accomplished. There is considerable 
about lapsation. One of the statements 
made is that insurance is most common- 
ly dropped because the policyholder is 
reasonably healthy and unreasonably ir- 
responsible. “Fortune” blames the pol- 
icyholder as the “real villain in the melo- 
drama” as the policyholder is the person 
“who breaks the contract.” 

Among other things “Fortune” said: 
“Returning to our general discussion, and 
searching for the argument to justify 
gains from lapsation, we find an excuse 
rather than a reason. The companies 
maintain that the cost of getting new 
business is so great that nearly the en- 
tire first premium is absorbed in selling 
costs and mortality payments (real, not 
theoretical payments), so that the com- 
pany has to set up the reserve out of 
its own private corporate surplus. This 
argument is merely an admission that the 
cost of doing business is so great that 
the company is not able to return to the 
policyholder money which according to 
the principles of the system, certainly 
belongs to him. The admission is par- 
ticularly damaging when a company re- 
quires three payments before conceding 
a cash value, since in this instance the 
new business cost seems to have eaten 
up two premiums instead of one and the 
company is holding out $24 instead of 
$12.. Here, indeed, is our first major 
criticism because it is the cost of new 
business that produces nearly every ex- 


F. Baker, banker; George F/ 


ample of mutual theory failing to achieve 
mutuality in practice. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, let us note an exception at this 
point, but remember that here again the 
companies argue that no harm has been 
done, since the lapsation gain is also a 
source of dividends, the continuing pol- 
icyholder profiting from those who have 
turned in their contracts.” 
Crocodile Tears 


In another section of the discussion 
the magazine says: “It remains true that 
the insurance man ought not to chatter 
so glibly about insurance and policies in 
force. It remains also true that he does 
not seem to do very much about lapsa- 
tion except weep over it; and in the 
case of the agent, at least, such weeping 
is somewhat of the crocodile variety, 
since it is an agent’s axiom that a man 
who can be sold insurance once can be 
sold insurance again. Conceding, even, 
that the agent’s total commission is not 
excessive, the distribution of that com- 
mission in the form of 50% of the first 
year’s premium (on ordinary life) and 
5% for the next nine years is certain 
to leave the agent vitally interested in 
new business and only academically ex- 
cited over renewal business. Companies 
insist that if the distribution were made 
in, let us say, ten equal instalments, each 
amounting to 9% of the first year’s pre- 
mium, the agent would rapidly starve. 
Certainly a great many agents would be 
quickly forced out of the business, but 
whether anyone else would be thereby 
injured seems distinctly questionable. 
There would also be less insurance sold, 
but since so much of what is sold is in 
force for so short a time, and since 
the companies strenuously maintain that 
lapsations do them more harm than good, 
it would appear that a decline in new 
business would be accompanied by an in- 
crease in real business, And the weak- 
est aspects of life insurance—the ten- 
dency toward delaying surrender values, 
toward using a portion of the gain sur- 
plus in company expenses, toward allow- 
ing the corporate nature to overshadow 
the social nature—would be largely elimi- 
nated, since the excuse for all such de- 
partures from a complete mutualization 
in spirit as well as in form is invariably 
the complaint concerning the high cost 
of securing policies. 

A Matter of Trust 

“For the rest, insurance has been and 
must necessarily be largely a matter of 
trusting the company. There were 
plentiful scandals in mutual companies 
some twenty-five years ago, and a care- 
less, an incompetent, or a corrupt man- 
agement could doubtless duplicate many 
of the ancient malpractices. There are 
today a good many more restrictions 
than in the old days; the companies can- 
not now defer dividend pzyments and 
do not defer cash values for the ten or 
twenty-year periods that once were com- 
mon. Neither can they underwrite se- 
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honest, and helpful. 


his efforts. 


are deceptive and dishonest. 


worse. 


to themselves. 





The Best Is The Test 


The Life Insurance agent of today stands erect before the public 
in the role of a professional man, whose services are honorable, 


The successful agent has a passionate conviction that he is work- 
ing out a vocation; and he is both proud of his calling and happy in 


Besides, he is intensely in earnest in the persuasion that he rep- 
resents the best company on earth, for no person has a right to an 
agency contract who does not so believe. 


Patrons of Life Insurance, naturally and quite properly, expect 
the best when they buy, or else they are foolish. Agents must be 
honest in the belief that they are selling them the best, or else they 


This rule, then, is obvious: Every policy delivered should be 
considered to be the best there is. Otherwise, someone has erred, or 


Agents of The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are sure of their Company. They are loyal to it, to their patrons, and 


Northwestern agents and Northwestern policyholders are satis- 
fied agents and policyholders—and there is logic in their faith. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








curity issues, and though the theoretical 
alliance of bond house and insurance 
company with the latter serving as the 
market for the former is_ possible 
enough, its very obviousness makes it a 
point upon which both the companies 
themselves and the state insurance com- 
missioners are particularly sensitive. 
Every insurance salary (of $5,000 per 
year or more) and every insurance in- 
vestment is a matter of record, and 
though the public may not bother to 
look up the resultant massive collections 
of ‘schedules’ the state insurance boards 
pore over them in months of careful 
examination. Furthermore, the insur- 
ance companies are extraordinarily sen- 
sitive to public opinion, doubtless through 
the recollection of the scandals of 1907. 
But ultimately, of course, the insurance 
industry, like any other industry that is 
essentially of a trustee nature, reflects 
chiefly the character of the trustee. 
“We asked, a few thousand words ago, 
certain questions concerning life insur- 
ance, questions centering about whether 
the wholesale dropping of insurance is 
the fault of the policyholder or of the 
company. _We may now conclude that 
it would be extremely difficult for the 
companies to distribute insurance for 
materially less than its present cost; that 
company expenses and surpluses, defens- 


ible as such, are certainly not the de- 
termining factor in discontinued insur- 
ance. As to whether the basic cost is 
too high, a $2,500 policy is less expensive 
than a telephone; and for the initial 
price of a $1,000 automobile, a man could 
carry $5,000 insurance for ten years and 
then get.$730 back on turning in his pol- 
icy.. It is undeniable that insurance is 
one of the things that the poor man can- 
not purchase in adequate amounts, but 
there are so many items in this classi- 
fication that the fact hardly indicts the 
institution.. Insurance is commonly sold 
in good faith, the contract is always sup- 
ported by the company, and the value 
of a policy increases constantly with the 
years. But it is seemingly bought as a 
gesture toward the High Gods and the 
Little Woman, and neither influence ap- 
parently prevails.” 





ELECT L. J. DOUGHERTY 





No Opposition to Him as U. S. Chamber 
Director for Sixth Geographical 
District 

Lee J. Dougherty, president of the 
Guaranty Life of Davenport, Ia., was this 
week elected a director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
senting the sixth geographical district. 
He was. unopposed. 
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Wolfson “Open House” 
Today in Empire State 


LARGEST BERKSHIRE AGENCY 





Visitors and Home Office Executives 
Attend Buffet Luncheon in World’s 
Largest Skyscraper 





It is a big jump from a little office 
in the Bible House at Eighth Street, New 
York, to eighth floor headquarters in the 
Empire State, the world’s largest sky- 
scraper, but S. Samuel Wolfson, head 
of the youngest and largest Berkshire 
Life agency in New York, has accom- 
plished it in a comparatively short span 
of*years. Today he and his associates 
are holding open house in their new 
offices simultaneously with the formal 
opening and dedication of the Empire 


State Building of which former Gover- 
nor Alfred E. Smith, a director of two 
insurance companies, is the building cor- 
poration president. 

Since last Friday when the Wolfson 
staff moved in there has been consider- 
able hustling to get the offices into or- 
der so that visitors and home office 
guests would see the new headquarters 
looking at their best. The Berkshire 
executives who expect to be present in- 
clude Harrison L. Amber, vice-president; 
Robert H. Davenport, secretary, and J. 
S. Winings, superintendent of agencies. 
On the receiving line today General 
Agent Wolfson will be accepting con- 
gratulations on his foresightedness in be- 
coming an Empire’ State tenant. As he 
expresses it, “Our move is in keeping 
with the standing of the largest Berk- 
shire agency in New York. We expect 
to do a larger business and naturally 
needed the additional facilities and larg- 
er Offices in order to gain our goal.” 


Attractive Private Offices 


Following a buffet luncheon guests will 
be taken on a tour of inspection. The 
general agent’s office facing on both 
Fifth Avenue and West Thirty-fourth 
Street is attractive. One striking fea- 
ture is a vivid red leather chair which 
must be a bringer of good luck for Mr. 
Wolfson because this writer has never 
seen a private office of his without one. 

Private offices are also occupied by 
Edward Weingart, assistant general 
agent; Charles E. Gerhold, statistician; 
V. W. Williamson, assistant manager, 
and J. H. Raskin, supervisor. These are 
all grouped around General Agent Wolf- 
son’s office thus giving him quick accessi- 
bility to whoever he wants to confer 
with. 

There is plenty of private office space 
for producers, too. A large agency room 
has been provided which will give gen- 
erous elbow room for some thirty agents 
now connected with the Wolfson office. 
Provision has wisely been made there 
for future expansion. 

The brokers’ conference room is also 
something to talk about, boasting a li- 
brary, writing desks and telephones. The 
cashier’s department is conveniently laid 
out to the left of an attractive reception 
room as one enters, 


Proud of Medical Department 
Ask General Agent Wolfson what fea- 
ture of his new office he likes the best 
and you may expect him to answer: 
“The medical department.” It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that it is one of the 
largest in any agency office in New York 


City and is equipped fully with facilities 
for making microscopic analyses. A 
medical examiner will be constantly in 
attendance and three afternoons a week 
a company medical referee will be on 
hand. 

Throughout the office the floors are 
thickly carpeted to keep noise down to 
a minimum; the furniture is in mahogany 
with the exception of Mr. Wolfson’s pri- 
vate office which is in walnut; there is 





S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 


plenty of light, and an atmosphere of 
alertness prevails which promises well 
for the future. 


Wolfson’s Career 

General Agent Wolfson has been in the 
business ever since 1914, when his first 
small office in the Bible House was oc- 
cupied by a staff of five, making rather 
cramped working quarters. He learned 
the business under the late Charles Je- 
rome Edwards, later joining forces with 
the C. B. Knight agency as a branch 
manager. For three consecutive years 
he was president of the Brownsville & 
East New York Brokers’ Association 
and is now chairman of its executive 
committee. He has been an active cham- 
pion of insurance before the New York 
Legislature, having appeared frequently 
at Albany hearings. When he started 





The Reputation earned by 


Thirty-three Years Serving the Public Need 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Of America 


Incorporated 1897 under the Laws of New Jersey 
Home Orrice: JERSEY City, New JERSEY 
Inquiries Invited from Men who can write Industrial and Ordinary 
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General Agency Positions Open at 
CUMBERLAND 


Excellent territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Co-operation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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TRANSFER BELL TO ENGLAND 





Imperial Life Makes Former Supervisor 
of Medical Department Secretary; 
Now in England 
The Imperial Life of Toronto, which 
has entered Great Britain and opened 
its chief office in the Cunard House, Lon- 
don, has appointed D. W. Bell, former 
supervisor of the medical department at 
the home office in Toronto, secretary in 

England. He is now in that country. 

Mr. Bell, who is an associate of the 
American Institute of Actuaries, and a 
graduate of the University of Toronto, 
joined the Imperial Life in 1922. In 1925 
he was appointed supervisor of the med- 
ical department which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 





W. G. HAYWARD DEAD 


Webster G. Hayward of Waban, Mass., 
supervisor, connected with the Agency 
Department of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, died suddenly 
at his home Thursday morning, April 23. 
Mr. Hayward was 63 years of age and 
had been in the service of the company 
for the past 36 years. 








his Berkshire agency in May, 1929, he 
declared that only full time agents would 
be considered, and since then he has 
made considerable progress in building 
up a strong organization. 
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ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS | 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 | 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY | 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 








Lincoln Story 


(Continued from Page 3) 

most enthusiastic advocates claim for it. 
On the other hand, it has not as yet 
been proven that it is an entirely im- 
practical coverage or that no type of 
unemployment is subject to insurance is 
probably practical. Insurance, in itself, 
cannot, however, furnish the major solu- 
tion for the general problems of unem- 
ployment. 

Any comprehensive and _ satisfactory 
solution of the whole problem must be 
one which will eliminate or greatly re- 
duce unemployment and, therefore, the 
search for a solution of the problem is 
primarily a search for suitable preven- 
tive measures rather than for measures 
of relief. The extent to which insurance 
can solve the problem of unemployment 
is very limited, and, indeed, there is great 
danger that unemployment insurance 
would tend to increase the incidence of 
the very ailment which it was intended 
to remedy. It should not be implied 
from this that the cause of such a situa- 
tion, if it should transpire, would be due 
entirely to the insured persons them- 
selves. It is quite possible that the ex- 
istence of insurance, sufficient in its 
scope, would tend to make employers 
and even the state, as well as the work- 
men, more careless about the essential 
evil of unemployment itself, and would 
tend to induce them to relax the efforts 
they would otherwise be making to di- 
minish a state of unemployment. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN N. J. 
The total premiums written on Ordi- 
nary and Group insurance in New Jersey 
by the four New Jersey life insurance 





- companies (Prudential, Mutual Benefit, 


Colonial and Bankers National Life), 
amounted to $24,748,842. The total 
amount of insurance issued during the 
past year by the four companies was 
$166,900,587. 


NEW LIFE FIRM 

Sol Mensky and Isaac Friedman have 
formed a co-partnership under the firm 
name of Mensky & Friedman, and will 
conduct a general insurance business in 
Newark. Both members of the new firm 
have been engaged in the life insurance 
business. 








Dr. H. W. Cook, vice-president and 
medical director of the Northwestern Na- 
tional, has been made a grandfather. Dr 
Cook’s daughter, Mrs. H. B. Atwater, !s 
mother of his grandson. 
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New Orleans Program 
Of Adv. Conference 


MANY TALKS BY SOUTHERNERS 








Lorry Jacobs, R. B. Cousins, Jr., C. C. 
Fleming, Bart Leiper, S. M. Gamble, 
H. G. Mitchell, Rex B. Magee 
and Others to Speak 





The following is the complete program 
for the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, Southern regional group meeting, 
New Orleans, April 30, May 1 and 2: 

Greetings, by Wilson S. Callender, 
president, Advertising Club of New Or- 
leans. 

“Life Insurance and Public Relations,” 
Lorry A. Jacobs, director public relations, 
Southland Life Insurance Company; first 
vice - president, Insurance Advertising 
Conference. 

Sight-seeing tour of historic New Or- 
leans, William B. Wisdom, Union In- 
demnity Co., and John W. Murphy, Pan- 
American Life Insurance Co., in charge. 


Friday, May 1 

“Insurance Advertising in Newspa- 
pers,” R. B. Cousins, Jr., president, San 
Jacinto Life Insurance Co., Beaumont, 
Texas. 

“Advertising Through the Actuary’s 
Eyes,” Albert E. Babbitt, actuary, Lamar 
Life Insurance Co., Jackson, Miss. 

“House Magazines,” Chas. C. Fleming, 
editor of publications, Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Discussion. 

“Securing Prospects Through Premi- 
um Receipt Inserts,” W. L. Rawlings, 


assistant to the president, Columbian 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Discussion. 


“Making Your Advertising Do Double 
Duty,” Thos. J. Hammer, director agency 
service, Protective Life Insurance Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

“Printing Problems,” John C. Small, 
advertising manager, Continental Life 
Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Discussion. 

“Keeping It On the Books,” Seneca 
M. Gamble, sales promotion manager, 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga. 

Discussion. 

Luncheon—Patio Royale. Guests of 
the Advertising Club of New Orleans. 

“The World Court and American 
Leadership in Arbitration,” Prof. Chas. 
W. Pipkin, dean of the Graduate School 
and professor of comparative govern- 
ment, 

Return to Hotel Roosevelt for business 
session. 

“Contests,” H. G. Mitchell, assistant 
sales promotion manager, Jefferson 
Standard Life. 

“The News of Life Insurance,” Rex B. 


MaGee, advertising manager, Lamar 
Life. 
Discussion. 


“Insurance Journal Advertising,” C .S. 
Smith, manager publicity department, 
National Life & Accident, Nashville. 

Discussion. 

“Booklets and Folders,” S. M. Saufley, 
director of publicity and public relations, 
Inter-Southern Life, Louisville. 

Discussion. 

“Agency Clubs,” John W. Murphy, 
public relations manager, Pan-American 
Life, New Orleans. 

Discussion. 


Friday Night 


Banquet and Dance—Forest 


Night 
Club. 


Saturday, May 2 


Group Breakfast—Hotel Roosevelt. 
“What the Fire Insurance Companies 
Did Through the National Board in 
Their Co-operative National Advertis- 
ing,” Wallace Rogers, Gale & Pietsch 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, III. 
“Calendars,” Lorry A. Jacobs, director 
public relations, Southland Life, Dallas. 
Discussion. 
_ Debate—Resolved: “That it is uneth- 
ical for life insurance companies to ad- 
Vertise in the insurance journals direct 
appeals for agents.” Affirmative, Bart 


Leiper, manager publicity and advertis- 


Involved Situation From 
Recent Tax Decision 


FEDERAL RULING ON TRUSTS 





Treasury Department Amendment Re- 
verses Effect of Supreme Court De- 
cision on Estate Tax 





It has been more or less generally un- 
derstood until recently that under the 
Federal estate tax law and state inheri- 
tance tax laws where the creator of a 
trust estate reserved a life estate or in- 
come thereof to himself the principal of 
the trust became subject to the taxes 
under the Federal estate and state in- 
heritance tax laws as transfers to take 
effect at or after the death of the 
grantor. 

In a decision handed down in the case 
of May v. Heiner the United States 
Supreme Court took the opposite view 
and held that a trust is not subject to 
the Federal estate tax as a transfer “to 
take effect at or after death” if the title 
to the estate had been absolutely trans- 
ferred prior to the death of the grantor, 
notwithstanding the reservation of the 
life estate to the grantor. 

This decision promised an avenue of 


escape from heavy death duties to those ° 


men of considerable means who were 
willing to part with the absolute control 
over part or all of their estates. 


Decision Amended 


However, as soon as the decision was 
handed down, the Treasury Department 
applied to Congress for an amendment 
to the Federal Revenue Act and on March 
3, 1931, the day after the Supreme Court 
decision, the following amendment to 
Section 302 (c) of the Revenue Act was 
made: 

“(c) to the extent of any interest 
therein of which the decedent has at 
any time made a transfer, by trust or 
otherwise, in contemplation of or intend- 
ed to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after his death, including 
a transfer under which the transferor 
has retained for his life or any period 
not ending before his death (1) the pos- 
session or enjoyment of. or the income 
from, the property or (2) the right to 
designate the persons who shall possess 
or enjoy the property or the income 
therefrom; * * *.” 

This amendment completely reverses 
the effect of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, although it is not clear at the 
present time whether it is retroactive 
and effective as to trusts created before 
its passage. It seems to be the under- 
standing that it is intended to apply only 
to trusts created after its effective date, 
but the Treasury Department has as yet 
given no iriterpretation of this feature 
of the amendment. 





DISMISS SUITS 

Circuit Tudge Richard M. Mann in the 
Pulaski County Circuit Court in Little 
Rock, Ark., has dismissed the suits for 
receivership filed in that tribunal against 
the Home Life and the injunction pro- 
ceedings to restrain the Central States 
Life of St. Louis, Mo., from withdraw- 
ing from Arkansas assets of the Home 
Life, which company it has reinsured. 
The receivership suits had heen filed bv 
Attorney General Hal L. Norwood and 
the First State Bank of Stuttgart, Ark. 








ing, Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C. Nega- 
tive, H. G. Mitchell, assistant sales pro- 
motion manager, Jefferson Standard 
Life, Greensboro, N. C. Judges: Howard 
J. Burridge, vice-president and general 
manager, National Underwriter; John J. 
Jasper, managing editor Insurance Field; 
Louis J. Phillips; publisher and editor 
American Insurer. 


Discussion. 

Discussion of Miscellaneous Topics, 
those suggested being: Convention 
Stunts, Educational and Otherwise; 


Window Displays; Direct Mail Plans; 
Policyholders’ Magazines; Advertising 
Novelties. ‘ 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 
1930. Of this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endow- 
ment forms; only 2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These 
ratios, particularly in the present economic situation, demon- 














strate that Nylic Agents are successfully trained to sell the 
more substantial forms of insurance. 
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New York Life Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effichency 





A man swam to 
The within one mile of 
Last the British coast and 
2% failed to swim the 


English Channel. 
A horse ran away with its field and 
failed to win because he fell down in the 
last hundred yards. 


A quarterback missed the goal by 
inches and lost the game because of the 
last 2% of distance. 

The difference between a thoroughbred 
and a race horse is that one runs his 
race out and the other quits giving all 
that he has before the finish is reached. 


The most disheartening of all failure 
is that which misses by a narrow mar- 
gin after real effort has been expended 
over 98% of the course, yet few men 
seem to realize that they have within 
them that extra 2% if they will but exert 
and assert it. 

Few realize that the successful man is 
he who achieves by a very narrow mar- 
gin the last 50% of volume which makes 
him the success he is. The difference 
between success and mediocrity is a very 
narrow differential of intelligent effort 
expended. 

Few men realize that it’s the last 2% 
of courageous and intelligent effort that 
makes the difference between a living 
wage and competence. There is no great- 
er tragedy than the brilliant man who 
thinks he is above the level of the herd 
and slides into an obscure place because 
he did not feel the necessity of expend- 
ing a last 2%.—The Radiator. 


* + * 


The biggest fallacy 


“Insurance of all the fallacies is 
Poor” a the “l’m insurance 
Fallacy poor” fallacy, says 


the Toronto Life Un- 
derwriter. For how is it possible for a 
prospect to be “insurance poor” any more 
than it is possible for a man to be 
“stocks and bonds poor,” or “owning too 
many apartment houses poor,” or “hav- 
ing too big a bank account poor”? 
The answer is that life insurance is a 
form of wealth just as any other invest- 
ment is a form of wealth. 


* * &* 
There are many 
On differences of opin- 
“Canned ions as to the value 
Talks” of a “canned” sales 


talk. Many managers 
feel that new agents particularly should 
cultivate this means of attack. Others 
declare that it is entirely too stereotyped 
a method, that a talk cannot possibly be 
prepared which will fit a great number 
of prospects, and that it takes too much 
time to prepare a great number of talks. 
One fact stands out, however, and that 
is that a “canned” talk should prefera- 
bly be canned by the agent who is giv- 
ing it. Unless you can put individual 
personality into it, the effort expended 
will no doubt be time wasted. Thus, if 
you think it feasible to use a canned 
talk, first make sure that it is not a 
stereotyped one that will fall from your 
lips like a prepared oration. 


An attempt to close 


Ideas should be made as 
on soon as the idea has 
Closing been presented, says 


Jack Gordon of the 
San Francisco branch of the Occidental 
Life. If Mr. Prospect doesn’t react, mo- 


tive him by telling a story which is ap-- 


plicable to his case. Motivating stories 
should always be positive, never nega- 
tive. In other words, paint a word pic- 
ture of the great good that life insur- 
ance accomplished for some other fel- 
low—not the harm that came as a result 
of the lack of life insurance. 

Men do buy insurance as a result of 
appeals to the heart more readily than 
they do by appeals to the head. Moti- 
vating stories are appeals to the heart— 
therefore “Heavy on Motivation.” 

A prospect usually signals his readi- 
ness to close and the majority of solici- 
tors pay no attention to his signals. For 
instance: 

Mr. Prospect: 
cost ?” 


Answer: “It doesn’t cost anything, but 
it requires an annual deposit of about 
3%. What is Mrs. Prospect’s given 
name ?” 

Mr. Prospect: “I can’t pay for it now.” 

Answer: “That can be arranged; do 
you want Bobby named as contingent 
beneficiary ?” 

A prospect will seldom say “All right, 
go ahead and make it out.” Help him 
to close naturally by using the ALTER- 
NATIVE method. As an example: “Do 
you want this made payable to Mrs. 
Prospect or shall we name Bobby and 
Alice as contingent beneficiaries ?” 

“Will it be more convenient to have 
the doctor check you up at nine tomor- 
row morning or would at four this after- 
noon be better for you?” 

* * ok 


WURLITZER GROUP EXTENSION 


“How much does it 





Equitable Society Extends Contract of 
Cincinnati Concern; Employes Share 
Cost with Company 


An extension of the group life con- 
tract of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
manufacturers of and dealers in musical 
instruments with headquarters in Cincin- 
nati, has been announced by the Equit- 
able Society. 

The extension provides 
group life insurance for 293 employes, 
who share the cost with the company, 
and is in addition to $435,000 of insur- 
ance for 542 employes, the expense of 
whose protection is paid entirely by the 
company. 





COMPANY OPENS NEW HOME 


Formal opening of the new Home State 
Life Building in Oklahoma City was held 
last week in the form of a reception for 
the company’s stockholders. The com- 
pany recently purchased the Colonial 


Building and removed all offices, except 
the district branch, to the new home. 
Joe D. Morse is president of the com- 
pany. 





1851 


Pittsfield 


Eightieth Anniversary Year 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
"Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


1931 


Massachusetts 
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CINCINNATI BRANCH MANAGER 

Charles E. Stumb, formerly agency su- 
pervisor for the Missouri State Life, has 
been installed as manager of the com- 
pany’s Cincinnati branch office. He 
started with the company at Nashville in 
1927 as agency special. 





MEDICAL COLLEGE GROUP 


The Hahnemann Medical College and 
Hospital of Philadelphia has provided 
group life, accident and health insurance 
for its staff, the policy being written by 
the Equitable Society. The life insur- 
ance amounts to about $1,000,000. The 
institution was chartered in 1848. 











AT GRIDIRON DINNER 
Among those at the Gridiron Dinner 
in Washington, D. C., on Monday night 
were William Montgomery, president of 
the Acacia Mutual Life; Lester E. Wur- 
fel of the Prudential, and Leland W. 

Cutler of the Fidelity & Deposit. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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Indemnity Benefits. 
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The Formula of Success 


ae INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. 


It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York . 


Disability and Double 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
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G. I. Cochran, 25 Years 
Head of Pacific Mutual 


PAYS VISIT TO NEW YORK CITY 





Has Seen Company Grow From Less 
Than Hundred Million in Force to 
Nearly $800,000,000 





George I. Cochran, president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, has been visiting 
friends in New York. In June he will 
have completed twenty-five years of 
service as president of the company. 
Naturally, he looks back with some feel- 
ing of satisfaction upon the distance the 
company has gone since June, 1906. At 
the close of 1906 the company had $97,- 





GEORGE I. COCHRAN 


069,000 in force. That figure has grown 
to $766,887,350. Admitted assets twenty- 
five years ago were $12,721,264; now they 
are $177,672,731. 

In a recent message to the policyhold- 
ers of the company Mr. Cochran said: 

“It is a great tribute to legal reserve— 
often called old line—life insurance that 
so many people since the fall of 1929 
have found it a secure anchor to wind- 
ward that has kept them from drifting 
upon the rocks of financial ruin. In a 
large number of cases it has been about 
the only source of needed assistance. It 
must be a matter of great satisfaction to 
policyholders generally, as it is to us 
who are in®the business, that life insur- 
ance has again proved such a staunch 
craft and has weathered the storm from 
which we are now emerging. This has 
been its record ever since the legal re- 
serve system became a material factor 
in Our economic structure. Because of 
this record, life insurance is more firmly 


entrenched in the confidence of the pub- 
lic than ever. 


Fairness of Companies 


“Nevertheless, legal reserve life insur- 
ance has its enemies—people who are 
often clever at so arranging figures that 
they give a distorted picture of the sys- 
tem. It is a charge that is sometimes 
heard that. the life insurance companies 
ask too much for their policies. All 
thoughtful people, however, who are at 
all familiar with the facts must admit 
that a business in which so many people 
have staked such vital interests should 
not operate on +a narrow margin—live 
from hand to mouth, as it were. Were 
it not for the surplus funds the compan- 
ies have created they could not so suc- 
cessfully weather the storms of great 
financial depression. In 1918, the year of 
the influenza epidemic, adequate surplus 
funds without doubt prevented the fail- 
ure of not a few of the companies. It 
must also be borne in mind that such 


surplus funds as the companies maintain, 
as well as the reserves, are safely and 
profitably invested for the further pro- 
tection and benefit of policyholders. 
These investments, furthermore, have 
been a tremendous factor in the financing 
of a great variety of legitimate enter- 
prises and in the economic development 
of our country. 


Taxation 


“I cannot close this message without 
calling your attention to our increasing 
burden of taxation. Last year, as you 
will observe in my annual report, we paid 
out close to one million dollars for taxes 
of all kinds. The amount is 23%4% of 
the sum we paid as dividends to our pol- 
icyholders. I perhaps need not remind 
you that, in the last analysis, these taxes 
come out of your pockets. Taxes on 
commodities are paid by the consumers. 
It is not different in life insurance. To 
tax the business for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue sufficient to pay for the cost 
of its supervision, is in every way legiti- 
mate. However, the amount of money 
needed to adequately finance the state 
insurance departments is but a small 
fraction of the taxes paid in. The bal- 
ance goes into general revenue used by 
the states for all purposes. Can you see 
any good reason why policyholders as a 
class should be taxed for the benefit of 
the general public? I cannot.” 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for protection. 
Modern policies are issued on both Industrial and Ordinary plans from birth 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of 
potential policyholders back of every door-bell. 


THERE IS A HOME LIFE POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 


to Age 65 next birthday. 


Independence Square 








Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 














PRUDENTIAL LEADERS 





Garrison Agency Biggest; Johnson & 
Higgins Show Largest Gain; William 
Weishar Leading Agent 
The P. Raymond Garrison agency of 
the Prudential in New York City had the 
largest Ordinary production in the com- 
pany last year; Johnson & Higgins of 
New York showed the greatest increase, 
and William C. Weishar of Milwaukee 

was the leading Ordinary agent. 

In the Industrial field the leaders were: 
Industrial Net Increase, Superintendent 
(per agency) A. W. Stuke, N. Y., 18; 
Asst. Superintendent (9 agents) A. Lieb- 


erman, N. Y., 9; Agent L. N. Alkire, 
Pasadena, Calif. Intermediate Monthly 
Premium (Net Increase), Superintend- 
ent (per agency) H. W. Bonhage, San 
Francisco, 3; Asst. Superintendent B. J. 
Swart, Los Angeles, 6; Agent H. H. 
Grant, Huntington Park. Ordinary Net 
Increase (Per Man), Superintendent G. 
V. Kohn, Chicago, 15. Ordinary Net Is- 
sue, Superintendent (per man) I. Gold- 
stein, New York, 9; Asst. Superintend- 
ent A. Lieberman, New York, 9; Agent 
N. Schweiger, Middletown, N. Y. 


Stuyvesant Thrift Plan, Inc. has 
moved to the Perrin Building, 75 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
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EN WitTuH THREE “I’s” — 


Intelligence, Initiative and Industry are three prime 
requisites to success in the sale of life insurance. 


A man must have a thorough knowledge of the business. 
He must possess an ability to initiate new ways of applying 
that knowledge. And he must work. : 


Industry, systematically applied, is the motive power that 
makes the first two “I’s” effective. 


The Missouri State Life is proud of its growing number 
of Three “I” men. The Company’s remarkable growth is 
the result of this three “I” force in its Agency Organ- 


ization. 


In 15 years from One Hundred Million to 
A Billion and a Quarter 


of insurance in force. 


St. Louis 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


THE FPROGEESSIVE COMPANY 
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FORTUNE ON INSURANCE 
The staff of the Fortune 
cannot be surpassed as writers by any 


magazine 


magazine staff in the country, and when 
Fortune turned to insurance in its May 
issue, out this week, with pages about 
life insurance, it did not lack readers. 
Furthermore, the articles are not only 
exceptionally interesting but are written 
after considerable research. Boiled down 
to a paragraph the gist of the critical 
material published is that life insurance 
costs more than it should; that the com- 
panies get a most generous break on 
mortality savings and interest items; 
that they are over-cautious; that the 
insurance companies must share with the 
policyholder the blame for the fact that 
sO many policies are dropped before they 
mature. 
The 
figures data about the ten leading mu- 
tual life insurance companies of the coun- 
try. 


articles in Fortune use as base 


Facts about those ten companies 
were used because they do approximately 
two-thirds of the total life insurance 
business. 

While there is considerable merit in 
the articles there are also some fallacies. 
Epidemics, for instance, can stultify all 
the best calculations of actuaries, the- 
orists and critics. must be 
sound and solvent. To furnish sure pro- 
tection is what insurance is for. There- 
fore, there must be large margins of 
safety. 

We cannot agree with the statement 
that only about 20% of policies issued 
fulfill their purpose through maturity as 
a claim or Endowment, one of 
the points made by Fortune. While this 
may be the case today, a very important 
fact to be taken is that 
whatever may be our age in years the 


Insurance 


as an 


into account 


vast majority of us are still young as 
policyholders. 

Twenty-two years ago, in the year 
1909, the insurance written amounted to 
slightly over one and one-quarter bil- 
lion. Twelve years ago it was slightly 
over five billion and two years ago, in 
1929, the writings were over nine billion 
and one-quarter. or a nearly eight-fold 
increase in twenty years. This means 
that most of us have not had a chance 
to die or to mature our policies for the 
reason that many have recently passed 
a first class medical examination and the 
majority are still young in years, while 
most of us have been a policyholder for 
less than a decade, whereas the average 
term of Endowment policies is more than 
twenty years, 

However, the longer a policy is in force 


on the average, the less likely it is to 
be -lapsed or surrendered, so that so 
far as existing policyholders are con- 
cerned, more will die and mature in the 
future and less will lapse. 

The actuarial department of one com- 
pany states that the lapse and surren- 
der rate upon which their dividend dis- 
tribution is based varies from 210 per 
thousand the first year the policy is in 
force, and 70 per thousand the second 
year, down to 10 per thousand at the 
end of the fourteenth year and there- 
after runs uniformly at about 1%. It 
is further stated that on the basis of 
these lapse rates and on the basis of the 
mortality rates of today, of a million dol- 
lars of insurance issued on the Whole 
Life plan at Age 40, about 60% will ulti- 
mately lapse and 40% be paid as claims. 
In the case of Endowment policies, of 
course, there would be maturities in ad- 
dition to the deaths. 


The 20% figure assumed to hold for 
all policyholders is undoubtedly too low. 
There can be no doubt, however, that 
lapses are higher than they should be, 
and Fortune is to be commended for 
calling attention to this fact. 





TWO MARINE UNDERWRITING 
METHODS 


Marine hull underwriters are today 
giving considerable thought to the ques- 
tion whether their business is really be- 
ing conducted for the purpose of making 
profits on underwriting operations or 
whether it has become a sort of com- 
mission business whereby the original 
underwriter accepts large lines for the 
purpose of reinsuring them at a profit- 
able commission. The latter method has 
been in vogue in several countries of the 
world for a number of years but is now 
reported to be losing its original popu- 
larity because the reinsurers—those who 
have not failed—are less willing to ac- 
cept risks at inadequately 
rates. 


large low 

Part of the blame for the growth of 
the commission method of marine under- 
writing has been placed upon fire insur- 
ance companies which head large groups 
writing all types of risks. This is more 
the case in Europe than in the United 
States, the hull markets here being op- 
erated pretty generally with no relation 
to fire underwriting. In fire insurance 
the large groups, American and foreign 
alike, have facilities for accepting huge 
risks if they appear desirable. The ex- 
cess over the net retention is insured 











The Human Side of Insurance 
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THOMAS J. CULLEN 





JOSEPH W.,. RUSSELL 





Thomas J. Cullen, who has been ap- 
pointed first deputy superintendent of 
the New York Insurance Department, 
will make his headquarters in Albany 
as did the late Henry D. Appleton and 
Thomas F. Behan, who were first depu- 
ties. Mr. Cullen is a Troy man and has 
been in the Department four years. Be- 
fore his recent appointment he was exec- 
utive assistant. 

ee 

Joseph B. Maclean, associate actuary 
of the Mutual Life, is father of a daugh- 
ter born last Saturday. 

eS ae 


William V. Long, safety engineer and 
inspector for compensation risks of Crav- 
ens, Dargan & Co., Texas, began work in 
those lines with the Alabama Compen- 
sating Rating & Inspection Bureau in 
1919. Later he had experience with the 
National Council on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, Texas Employ- 
ers Insurance Association and the Asso- 
ciated Indemnity Corporation. Cravens, 
Dargan & Co., in explaining the duties 
of Mr. Long, says: “They are to inspect 
the office, store or plant of the assured, 
to point out dangerous situations or de- 
vices, to make specific recommendations 
for improvement, and to follow up these 
recommendations to see that they are 
properly carried out: also, to see that 
proper payroll classification is made so 
that none of the customers will be over- 
charged, and to assist in getting experi- 
ence ratings.” 

ees 

John C. Zingaro of the Colonial Life, 
Jersey City, N. J., has just returned from 
a trip to Canada. He is manager of the 
printing and photostatic department. 





with other members of the group and 
elsewhere. 

Carrying this practice into the ma- 
rine business at the request of fire com- 
pany executive heads it is said that ma- 
rine underwriters have been forced to 
lower rates to acquire the huge lines 
desired, which are in turn reinsured for 
commission gains, and in the end the 
lower rates have worked havoc with 
both direct and reinsurers. The hope is 
being entertained now that marine un- 
derwriting will return to the basis where 
an underwriting profit is the first con- 
sideration with the reinsurance premiums 
becoming a minor, instead of the domi- 
nating, feature. 


Joseph W. Russell, now vice-president 
of the Aetna (Fire) and affiliated com- 
panies in charge of the New York City 
department, and formerly agent of the 
group as a member of Russell & Ziegler, 
has completed the changes that were 
necessary in making the office a com- 
pany department. However, this was ac- 
complished with a minimum of delay as 
Mr. Russell is not unacquainted with 
company service. He entered insurance 
at the home office of the Aetna in Hart- 
ford and remained there for twelve years. 
For eight years also he was special agent 
in the Southwest and then he returned 
to Hartford for more than ’a year as 
home office special agent. Thus with his 
long experience as agent, special agent 
and company executive Mr. Russell ranks 
as one of the best equipped production 
heads in New York. 

ee ee oe 


Frederic H. Rhodes, president of the 
Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Mass., is 
president Of the Berkshire Hunt and 
Country Club at Lenox, which is the 
center of a great deal of the social life 
of the Berkshires during the summer. 
There are more than 700 acres in the 
club property in one of the most beauti- 
ful parts of the Berkshire Hills. The 
clubhouse itself is the former Wynd- 
hurst Villa, one of the show places of 
the section built by the late John Sloan. 
Blantyre, which adjoins Wyndhurst on 
the south, was created by the late Rob- 
ert W. Patterson and on the north, also 
part of the club holdings, is the former 
estate of the late Captain John Sanford 
Barnes. In addition to the golf courses, 
tennis courts and bridle paths—riding 
being one of the popular recreations of 
the Berkshire Hills colony—the club is 
laying out a polo field and aviation 
landing field on the property. 

* * * 


Harriman N, Simmons, Jr., nephew of 
E. H. H. Simmons, former president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, was 
elected president of the Young Men’s 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater New 
York at a meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of the organization held in the 
General Motors Building. He succeeds 
Robert Paterson, president for the past 
two years. Mr. Simmons is captain of 
the howitzer company of the 7th Regi- 
ment and is a member of Ludlum, Ben- 
der & Simmons, Inc., insurance brokers, 
of 11 West Forty-second Street, this 
city, and 30 Clinton Street, Newark. A 
erand-nephew of the late E. H. Harri- 
man, he was educated at the Manlius 
Military Academy, up-state. 
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Blumenreiter and the Home 


An impression in the business to the 
effect that G. A. Blumenreiter, president, 
Crescent Brokerage Corporation, and 
formerly with the Home of New York, 
still has some connection with that com- 
pany, possibly remote, is erroneous. He 
has no connection now with the Home, 
even indirectly, nor has he placed with 
that company since forming the Crescent 
Brokerage Corporation any considerable 
amount of business. 

Mr. Blumenreiter, by the way, is con- 
tinuing his expansion plans and the 
Crescent outfit now has offices in sev- 
eral cities. 

we ce 


Why Lloyd’s Representatives Are 
Not Fined 


One of the officials of the New York 
Insurance Department informs me that 
the Department stands perfectly ready to 
fine representatives of Lloyd’s for vio- 
lations of the New York insurance code, 
but generally when it comes to a show 
down complainants get cold feet. 

Cie Ae 


R. B. Stoeckel’s Articles 

Robbins B. Stoeckel, commissioner of 
motor vehicles, Connecticut, is writing 
more articles in magazines and news- 
papers than any public official in the 
United States and they are good because 
they are helping bring to the public’s 
attention some of the horrors of taking 
lives and making cripples on the high- 
ways. 

ee, ce 


A $5,000 Flight 

In 1909 Orville Wright made a flight 
from Fort Myer to Alexandria and re- 
turn for which he received $5,000 on 
the Federal Government. 

Among those who saw the flight was 
Robert P. Lamont, now Secretary of 
Commerce. In discussing that flight re- 
cently he said: 

“IT confess that after seeing that rather 
frail; uncertain machine, piloted by a 
man perched in a precarious position on 
a very slender framework, I did not fore- 
see the rapid development which today 
has made necessary the discussion of uni- 
form legislation for the control of aero- 
uautics—so important has this method of 
transportation become in this country 
and in fact throughout the world.” 
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An Insurance Paper Which Has 
Been Continuously in One 
Family for 63 Years 
The recent acquisition of the Balti- 
more Underwriter by the United States 
Review brings about a coalition of two 
of the oldest insurance papers of the 

country. 

The Baltimore Underwriter, whose slo- 
gan has been “the oldest insurance paper 
in the South,” was organized in 1865, and 
the United States Review was started in 
1868 by Robert R. Dearden, father. of 
the present publisher. The paper made 
its first bow in Chicago and after it had 
been disastrously burned out in the Chi- 























cago conflagration changed its base to 
Philadelphia. 

The United States Review has re- 
mained continuously in the Dearden fam- 
ily for sixty-three years and three gen- 
erations of that well-known insurance 
publishing family have been actively en- 
gaged in making it a practical and use- 
ful insurance paper. 

Some time ago it purchased the South- 
ern Underwriter of Atlanta and its re- 
cent merger with the Baltimore Under- 
writer enables it to spread its wings 
more effectively over the territory cov- 
ering Pennsylvania, Maryland and the 
territory reaching South. 

ae ee 


Resurrect a Reciprocal Ghost 


On April 20 a hearing was held in To- 
peka, Kan., relative to compensation in- 
surance rates. Clarence W. Hobbs and 
Henry F. Richardson appeared for the 
National Council of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance as witnesses. During 
the hearing the ghost of the defunct 
Sherman & Ellis reciprocal exchange was 
resuscitated for a bit. Topeka was much 
interested in Sherman & Ellis, and well 
the town may have been because of the 
large number of prominent people there 
who had been subscribers. After a short 
but lively passage the ghost was laid by 
common agreement and the hearing con- 
tinued. At its conclusion a continuance 
for a month was granted in order that 
the employers opposing the rate increase 
might present future evidence. 
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An Echo of a Hoover Visit 


John M. Thomas, vice-president of the 
Home, who recently returned from Bra- 
zil, says that President Hoover during 
his visit to that country got probably 
the greatest ovation ever given a for- 
eign visitor there. 

* * * 


Good Publicity 


There were three bank robberies re- 
cently in. Connecticut. An interesting 
feature about them was that the com- 
panies paid the claims either on the day 
of the robbery or the next day, which 
resulted in much favorable publicity for 
insurance. The robberies were in Berlin, 
Moodus and Waterbury. 

aa 


That Insurance Article in Fortune 


The most interesting question asked in 
the insurance business this week was, 
“Who wrote the article on insurance in 
‘Fortune’?” That is the de luxe maga- 
zine ($1 a copy; not on sale on the 
newsstands) which is found on desks of 
business leaders throughout the country. 
The article was so well written that it 
did not seem possible that anyone out- 
side of an actuary in the life insurance 
business could have done the job. It was 
too technical, too much i in the know; and 
yet it is written in the breezy, enter- 
taining style which is characteristic of 
that magazine. 

The truth is that the article really was 
prepared by staff members. E, D. Ken- 


nedy wrote the article from material 
which he gathered himself or on which 
Miss Patricia Divver did research work. 
An Englishman, Mr. Kennedy was with 
a couple of advertising agencies until he 
joined the staff of “Time,” companion 
magazine in the “Fortune” group, and 
was in editorial charge of the business 
and financial section of “Time” during 
1929. His newspaper experience in this 
country was with the Cincinnati “Post,” 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper. Miss Div- 
ver was formerly on the staff of “Time.” 

The article was in preparation a cou- 
ple of months. “Fortune” was fair in 
trying to get the facts and permitting 
the insurance people to make a come- 
back, as the magazine showed the galleys 
in the insurance district and the frater- 
nity was permitted to pick them to 
pieces. Some of the suggestions of the 
insurance people were used in correct- 
ing the galleys and some were not, where 
the magazine decided to stand pat. 
Among people in the district seen by Mr. 
Kennedy or Miss Divver were Colonel 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., former New 
York insurance superintendent; John C. 
McNamara and Sherman Manchester of 
the Guardian Life; one of the officers 
of the Metropolitan Life; Gerald A. Eu- 
bank of Johnson & Higgins; and repre- 
sentatives of an insurance newspaper 
which also gets out charts. Mr. Manches- 
ter is a friend of Mr. Kennedy. 

Further comment on the article will be 
found in the life insurance section of 
this paper and in the editorial columns. 
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“Fortune” to Have Lloyd’s Article 


Lloyd’s of London will be discussed by 
“Fortune” in its June number. 
x * * 


The Late Charles A. Peabody 


The death this week of Charles A. 
Peabody, who was made president of the 
Mutual Life during the reorganization 
following the Armstrong committee, and 
who continued in that office until the 
Spring of 1927, meant the passing of a 
man who knew few people in life insur- 
ance despite his position but who proved 
a tower of strength just the same. 

Charles A. Peabody was one of the 
most imperturbable men who ever came 
into the insurance business. He entered 
insurance after having been manager of 
the Astor estate for thirty years. Many 
of the trustees of the Mutual Life, 
George F. Baker especially, had long 
known and admired Mr. Peabody as a 
man who had his feet on the ground. 
He was immersed in a business at- 
mosphere, having less interest in hobbies, 
sports, travel and general reading than 
any man of affairs I have ever known. 
No one could quicker recognize a fact; 
no one could shy away faster from a 
fallacy. Imagination was no part of his 
make-up. He was a born administrator. 
His sense of justice was so keen that 
frequently he was made arbitrator in 
real estate controversies long after he 
had been made head officer of the Mu- 
tual Life. This was generally after op- 
posing counsel or realty owners had come 
to an impasse and had finally thrown up 
their hands and said, “We will leave it 
to Charles A. Peabody to decide.” 

An officer of the Mutual Life once 
said: “Charles A. Peabody is the most 
reliable man I ever met. If I were worth 
a million dollars and were going to the 
North Pole I would hand the million over 
to him and I would be as sure as any- 
thing that when I returned the million 
would be handed back to me. However, 
it would be not one cent less; not one 
cent more.” 

Mr. Peabody’s knowledge of -the rail- 
road situation was very keen. At times 
he was regarded as the power behind the 
Illinois Central Railroad throne. He 
made quick decisions, but refused to be 
rushed. Word went through the Mutual 
Life office after he had been there for 
a while that it was hopeless to present 
a proposition to him if an attempt were 
made to rush him. 

No one at the Mutual Life ever re- 
members seeing Mr. Peabody excited 
about anything, but he could get mad 
and one way to irritate him was to men- 


tion the name of Samuel Untermyer. 
This New York lawyer crossed swords 
with Mr. Peabody upon several occa- 
sions .and for a time announced he was 
going to get the scalp of the Mutual Life 
president. It was about the time that 
Mr. Peabody had decided to retire from 
business, but after hearing the Unter- 
myer threat he reconsidered and stayed 
for several years. The last clash with Un- 
termyer was when the New York law- 
yer had, through the New York “World,” 
offered his services to the Lockwood 
committee on housing. Untermyer sub- 
poenaed Mr. Peabody and some other of- 
ficers and also made a demand for so 
many documents it kept clerks busy for 
many nights in getting up the data. It 
was necessary to engage a taxicab to 
transport all these documents to the 
hearings. The examination of Mr. Pea- 
body by Mr. Untermyer was that of a 
rasping lawyer trying to confuse or rat- 
tle a calm and cool president of a life 
insurance company. Answers were given 
in icy tones, but the questions were all 
answered. Mr. Untermyer worked him- 
self into great wrath. Mr. Peabody’s 
temperature continued arctic. 

Almost until the time he retired Mr. 
Peabody gave the impression of being a 
man not more than 65 years old; yet he 
was well along in his seventies before 
he quit the Mutual Life. His home was 
in Cold Springs Harbor, L. I., where he 
spent most of his evenings reading doc- 
uments which had to do with the busi- 
ness of the company. Banquets had no 
appeal to him. The insurance conven- 
tion which he attended was that of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
each December at the Hotel Astor. The 
impress of character and dignity was 
deep, but at the luncheon table of the 
Mutual Life he was very companionable, 
enjoying both the telling and the hearing 
of a good story. 

+ “8 2% 


Lincoln Steffens Autobiography 


The autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, 
for years one of the most eagle-eyed, 
ferreting and driving newspaper men and 
magazine writers of New York, is the 
best that I have read for years. What 
particularly interested me was his ac- 
count of his experiences with leaders of 
Wall Street. He gives the real lowdown, 
too, on dummy directors, on politics, on 
the police and on municipal government. 

a 


Coal vs. Cole—Original Bituminous 
Fire Rate Committee 


Back in the old days of the Middle 
Department in Pennsylvania, fire rating 
schedules were not commonly in use. In 
fact, rates were all made on a judgment 
basis, The territory was divided into 
counties with committees of fieldmen in 
charge. They would look over the vari- 
ous risks, decide on what they thought 
was a proper rate and the decision of the 
committee would then govern. How- 
ever, the Middle Department Association 
decided a schedule would be advisable 
for rating bituminous coal properties and 
in 1898 a number of young men were ap- 
pointed a committee to devise such a 
schedule. 

The personnel of this committee con- 
sisted of E. E. Cole of the Continental, 
and now president of the National Union 
Fire, chairman; Louis Wiederhold, Jr., 
now secretary of the Middle Depart- 
ment; Edward B. Creighton, afterward 
secretary of the Middle Department and 
now in charge of the insurance affairs 
for one of the large coal mining corpora- 
tions; H. N. Dickinson, later vice-presi- 
dent of the Glens Falls and now de- 
ceased, and F. K. Patterson, deceased, 
special agent for the Royal. Mr. Pat- 
terson was the father of T. Magill Pat- 
terson, now secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fire. 

These were all men conversant with 
this class of business and they went 
about their task in an earnest and in- 
telligent manner and the present sched- 
ule for rating this class of coal business 
is the result of their efforts thirty-three 
years ago. 
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Markham Wins Over 
Long For Chamber 
Cf Commerce Post 


VOTE CLOSE AT 219 TO 188 





Veteran St. Louis Agent Succeeds C. A. 
Ludlum on Directorate; Contest 
Gained Wide Publicity 





George D. Markham, veteran insurance 
agent of St. Louis and former president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, was on Tuesday nominated 
to represent the insurance business as 
a director of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at a meeting of the 
national councillors at Atlantic City in 
connection with the annual convention 
of the national chamber there. He won 
over his opponent, George C. Long, Jr., 





GEORGE D. MARKHAM 


vice-president of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford and affiliated companies, by the close 
vote of 219 to 188. Mr. Markham’s actual 
election to the board of directors of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
takes place today and is a mere for- 
mality. He succeeds C, A. Ludlum, for- 
mer vice-president of the Home of New 
York and now retired. 

This contest for the insurance director 
has been going on for several weeks 
and aroused much interest in the insur- 
ance world. Mr. Markham had the sup- 
port of the National Association of In- 
surance agent, local chambers of com- 
merce and many other organizations 
while the campaign for Mr. Long was 
led by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. His candidacy was approved 
too ‘by many insurance and other or- 
ganizations and also local chambers. The 
outcome of the election was wholly in 
doubt until the voting took place Tues- 
day and the result shows how evenly 
matched the candidates were. 

Markham’s Career 


Mr. Markham this year rounds‘ out a 
half-century of activity in insurance. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 1881 and 
received an honorary Master of Arts 
degree from that university in 1914. He 
was president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents for two years in 
1900-1902 and was a member of the in- 
surance advisory committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
from 1921 to 1928. At the present time 
he is director of several business con- 
cerns and civic organizations in St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Long likewise has had a distin- 
guished career in insurance and cham- 


New York City Agents 
To Join National Ass’n 


ALSO STATE ORGANIZATION 
About Thirty of Leading Producers in 
Manhattan and Bronx Are Members; 
Warren F. Goodwin President 





The Fire Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, by a 
unanimous vote, recommended last week 
that its entire membership join the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
Inc., and also the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. There are about 
thirty agents in the New York Associa- 
tion who last year wrote close to 40% 
of the fire premium income of New York 
City. The officers of the New York City 
Association are Warren F. Goodwin, Hall 
& Henshaw, president; Willard S. Brown, 
vice-president; Archibald J. Smith, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Bertram E. Gendar, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
George F. Kern is chairman of the mem- 
bership committee and James J. Hoey 
chairman of the public relations commit- 
tee. 

At the meeting last week when it was 
decided that the New York City agents 
should join the New York State Asso- 
ciation the latter organization was rep- 
resented by Theodore L. Rogers, presi- 
dent; Past Presidents Frank L. Gardner, 
Eugene A. Beach, J. W. Rose and Albert 
Dodge; also Gilbert T. Amsden, Lester 
Fisher and others. The Fire Insurance 
Agents’ Association of the City of New 
York was formed in January, 1930. 








ber of commerce work. Besides being 
vice-president and a director of the Phoe- 
nix of Hartford and its affiliated com- 
panies he is former vice-president of 
the Western Underwriters’ Association, 
was president of the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association and at one time 
was vice-president of the Factory _In- 
surance Association of Hartford. Mr. 
Long’s past connections include also be- 
ing a director of both the Connecticut 
State Chamber of Commerce and the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce. He 
has also served with honor on a num- 
ber of the National Board committees. 
Mr. Long was graduated from Southern 
Kentucky University and secured a law 
degree from the University of Virginia. 
He is a member of the Kentucky bar. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s 
board of directors consist of a president, 
chairman of the board, six vice-presi- 
dents, a senior council of five former 
presidents, a treasurer and thirty-four 
directors. The directors are elected for 
two-year terms, seventeen being clected 
each year. Eighteen of the directors 
represent nine election districts and six- 
teen represent the eight major divisions 
of business. Charles W. Gold, president 
of the Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., 
is the other insurance director. 


$5,500,000 Leases In 

90 John St. Building 
CHUBB & SON TAKE BIG SPACE 
Yorkshire Group, General Alliance 


Group and Other Fire, Casualty and 
Life Offices to Move In 





Brown, Wheelock: Harris, Vought & 
Co., Inc., announce the closing of approx- 
imately $5,500,000 leases in the 28-story 
building at 90 John Street. This build- 
ing is owned by Samuel Friedenberg, 
whose building program on the John, 
Gold and Platt Streets block front is one 
of the most interesting in the insurance 
section. Along with other adjoining 
property Mr. Friedenberg purchased the 
90 John Street site last year from Chubb 
& Son, prominent marine underwriters. 


Chubb & Son completed negotiations 
some time ago for a large amount of 
space in 90 John Street which they are 
now preparing to occupy. This firm, 
whose offices have for many years been 
located in South William Street, repre- 
sents the Federal, New York Marine Un- 
derwriters, Sea Insurance Co., ‘Marine 
Insurance Co., London Assurance (Ma- 
rine), Alliance Assurance (Marine), 
Hartford Fire (Marine), Merchants Fire, 
United States Guarantee Co. The news 
that Chubb & Son were leaving the ma- 
rine district seemed to be the forerunner 
of a northward movement by marine in- 
surance generally. 


Frank & Du Bois to Take Space 


Another office taking large space for 
a long term is Frank & Du Bois, repre- 
senting the Yorkshire, London & Pro- 
vincial Marine & General, Seaboard Fire 
& Marine, Yorkshire Indemnity of New 
York and Dutcher & Edminster. 

The General Alliance group will also 
have its headauarters there, these com- 
panies including the General Reinsur- 
ance, General Alliance, United British 
Insurance, North Star, and Herbert 
Clough, Inc. Also moving there are the 
United States branch of the Eagle Star 
& Brittish Dominions, and the direct 
writing department of the Lincoln Fire. 

Others taking large space for a long 
term are the American of Newark group, 
ineluding the Bankers Indemnity, Co- 
lumbia of Dayton, and Dixie Fire; Fred 
S. James & Co.; Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Co.; American 
Automobile of St. Louis: Pate & Robb; 
Slosson, Inc.; S. A. Coykendall; A. Hy- 
man & Son, and the American Merchant 
Marine. Other rentals include Otis & 
Co., Freeborn & Co., Rain & Hail In- 
surance Bureau, Rain Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, 
McDowell Sprinkler Co. 

So far two life insurance companies, 
the State Mutual Life and Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America, have taken space 
respectively for Robert L. Jones, man- 
ager, now at 80 Maiden Lane, and the 
Manhattan ordinary agency, now at 46 
Cedar Street. 

Brown, Wheelock: Harris, Vought & 
Co., Inc., are the renting and managing 
agents of the building. 
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7and 8 Room 


apartments as spacious and comfortable as your 
country place...in a new building as quiet, dig- 
nified and charming as its setting. Two' apart- 
ments to a floor; some terraced. 7 room pent- 
house. Rentals from $4700 to $6000. 


BING & BING, Inc., 119 W. 40th St., N. Y 
$= 45 
GRAMERCY PARK 


ORTH 


FIFTY YEARS IN INSURANCE 

















A. C. Hegeman of Davis, Dorland & Co., 
Prominent Figure in Insurance Fed- 
eration and Fire Brokers’ Ass’n 

A. C. Hegeman, vice-president of 
Davis, Dorland & Co., big New York 
general insurance brokerage house, will 
celebrate his fiftieth anniversary in the 
insurance business on May 15. He will 
not be in the office to celebrate it, how- 
ever, as he is spending his time at King- 
ston, N, Y., up in the Catskill region. 
Last August he collapsed from a heart 
attack and has not been in the office to 
work since. He is expected to return to 
his desk eventually, as his condition now 
is very favorable. 

It was on May 15, 1881, that Mr. 
Hegeman entered the office of Anderson 
& Stanton, then.one of the large Man- 
hattan brokerage houses, at the age of 
fourteen. This firm was dissolved in 
1892, the partners forming separate or- 
ganizations, and Mr. Hegeman went 
with E. E. Anderson & Co., one of the 
successors, as vice-president. At the 
death of Mr. Anderson in 1916 Mr. Hege- 
man was elected head. In 1918 he re- 
signed to become vice-president of Davis, 
Dorland & Co. He has been active in 
brokers association work, having been 
president of the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of New York, Inc., then 
called the Fire, Marine & Liability 
Brokers’ Association. Also, he is a vice- 
president and national councillor of the 
New York State Insurance Federation. 

He attended many meetings of the 
state federation. In the last couple of 
years he has spent considerable time in 
California. 





NATIONAL UNION OFFICE HERE 





New York Branch Department Will Be 
Opened Today at 60 John St.; Per- 
sonnel Yet to Be Selected 

Following the resignation of Charles 
A. Wickham as general agent of the Na- 
tional Union Fire, home office represen- 
tatives have been surveying the situation 
and concluded to open a branch office 
for New York City, effective May 1. 
Commodious quarters have been leased 
on the thirteenth floor at 60 John Street 
and, while the underwriting personnel 
has not as yet been selected, the office 
will be ready to serve the friends of the 
National Union under the guidance of 
home office representatives. 





NEW GREEK BANK COMPANY 
The Bank of Athens has taken the 
initiative in forming a new insurance 
company, the name of which will be The 
Astir. The capital will be ten million 
drachmas, 





E. U. A. TO MEET MAY 14 
The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
will hold a regular meeting on Thurs- 
day, May 14. This will be preceded by 
an executive committee meeting the same 
day. 





TWO LICENSED IN ILLINOIS 

The American Reserve of New York 
and the Western & Southern Fire of 
Cincinnati have been licensed to do busi- 
ness in Illinois, 
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N. F. P. A. REPORTS ON YEAR’S 


The National Fire Protection Association is holding its thirty-fifth 


annual meeting at Toronto May 11-14 inclusive. 


The features of these 


largely attended conventions each year are reports of standing committees 
which during the whole year are bending every effort to reduce fire losses 
in their respective fields. These committees present reports of their activities 
and accomplishments at the annual meetings but because of their length 
the reports are customarily circulated prior to the date of the conventions 
so that insurance men will be acquainted with their contents and able to 
discuss the reports when they are brought up individually for consideration. 

A wide variety of fire hazards are controlled through the committees 
of the N. F. P. A. This is substantiated by a glance at the names of the 
committees whose interesting reports are summarized on this page. Electri- 
cal hazards, piers and wharves, dust explosions, fumigation risks, fire and 
life safety in aviation and flammable liquids are only a few of the many 
lines of endeavor of the N. F. P. A. of which Frederick T. Moses of Provi- 
dence, R. I, is president and Franklin H. Wentworth, managing director. 
Copies of the various reports may be secured by writing N. F. P. A. head- 


quarters at 60 Batterymarch Street, 


reports follow: 


Fire and Life Safety in Aviation 


This report has been made to cover 
more than strictly fire regulations after 
full consideration by the committee. Fire 
prevention and safety to life are so close- 
ly related in aviation that it is obviously 
desirable to have as nearly as possible a 
single set of uniform regulations for the 
guidance of those: involved. 

These recommendations of good prac- 
tice can be used by all interested in fire 
and life safety in aviation—the designer, 
manufacturer, pilot, ground men and me- 
chanics, 

The committee believes that some of 
these recommendations deal with mat- 
ters that have not been covered before; 
these are based on data obtained from all 
available sources both here and abroad. 
The committee recommends that this be 
received as a progress report and that 
it be printed and circulated as widely as 
possible. Conditions in aviation are 
changing so rapidly that there is nothing 
contained herein that is not subject to 
change. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
recommendations represent a year’s work 
by the committee members, The work 
is far from complete but it is hoped 
that such recommendations as have been 
made will be followed by aircraft owners 
and operators. Aircraft fire losses have 
been particularly heavy, and it is felt 
all too little thought has been given to 
this important subject. 


General Co-operation 


The committee acknowledges with 
thanks the most hearty co-operation it 
has been accorded, particularly from the 
War Department, Navy Department, De- 
partment of Commerce, National Advis- 
ory Committee for Aeronautics, the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce and 
members of the industry in general, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, as well as 
others. 

In order to most completely cover the 
subject, as reported to the Association 
in 1929 when the organization of the 
Aviation Committee was presented to the 
convention, the work of preparing this 
report was done by five conference com- 
mittees and this report is presented in 
five sections dealing with the topcs under 
the jurisdiction of the several commit- 
tees. 

Samuel D. McComb, head of the Ma- 
rine Office of America, is chairman of 
the aviation committee. The secretary is 
Alvin W. Smith, manager of the Asso- 
ciated Aviation Underwriters of New 
York. Other insurance members of this 
committee are Reed M. Chambers, vice- 
president of the United States Aviation 


Boston. 


The summaries of several 


Underwriters, Inc., and A. B. Roome, 
of Barber & Baldwin, Inc., New York. 
eae 


Flammable Liquids 

During the past year members of the 
committee have witnessed tests intended 
to demonstrate the suitability of alumi- 
num as a material for the construction 
of tanks forming the storage containers 
on automobile gasoline tank trucks. That 
no recommendation on the subject is 
made in this report is due to the request 
of the American Petroleum Institute 
that no action by the committee be 
taken pending further study and investi- 
gation by the A.P.I. Committee on Auto- 
motive Transportation. 

A sub-committee is investigating field 
conditions concerning the use of anti- 
siphoning devices and in particular en- 
deavoring to ascertain the real value of 
the requirements for these devices in the 
oil burner regulations. 

During the year the sub-committee in- 
vestigating the practicability of reclassi- 
fying flammable liquids according to 
properties other than flashpoint solely, 
has been very active. A special meet- 
ing was held in New York to which were 
invited representatives of key industries 
interested in this project. These indus- 
tries are co-operating in a splendid man- 
ner and have tendered the services of 
their technical personnel and including 
laboratory facilities for the purpose of 
checking the data now assembled and 
carrying on the necessary tests to supply 
the data required to complete the tabu- 
lations. Uniform testing methods are to 
be determined and the testing program 
allocated in the near future. 

soline Stations 

At the last meeting of the committee 
there was submitted for its opinion a 
proposal to use a-semi-portable gaso- 
line service station on highways outside 
the limits of incorporated cities, towns 
and villages. This was crystallized in the 
form of plans showing a building. hous- 
ing insulated tanks located in a ventilat- 
ed compartment adjoining a ventilated 
operator’s room and including approved 
pumps and dispensing equipment. The 
building and equipment is so constructed 
as to permit mounting on wheels and 
transporting from one location to anoth- 
er. The station is primarily intended for 
use by oil companies in proving service 
station sites. The proposal was referred 
to a special sub-committee for further 
investigation and recommendation in 
time for possible consideration by the 
Association at this time. At the time of 
the preparation of this report the sub- 
committee, owing to insufficient time, 
has not been able to reach a conclusion. 

The chairman of this committee is H. 
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L. Miner of the DuPont Co. at Wilming- 
ton, Del., and also a member of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The secretary is H. 
E. Newell of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

* * 


Piers and Wharves Fires 

Fires in piers and wharves involve an 
average loss of between $100,000 and 
$200,000 per fire, compared with an aver- 
age loss per fire in all classes of prop- 
erty of approximately $1,000, according 
to statistics compiled by the Committee 
on Piers and Wharves of the National 
Fire Protection Association. 

Recommended measures to reduce this 
disproportionately high fire hazard will 
be outlined by Charles H. Fischer, New 
York consulting engineer and chairman 
of the N. F. P. A. technical committee 
on Piers and Wharves, before the meet- 
ing in Toronto. The report of the com- 
mittee, which he will present for ratifi- 
cation, is based on several years’ study 
of the problem, and embodies a number 
of revisions in the N. F. P. A. code of 
standard regulations for pier and wharf 
construction. 

The recommendations include non- 
combustible construction, complete auto- 
matic sprinkler protection, and the re- 
striction of areas open to the sweep of 
fire, with particular emphasis on the sub- 
division of under-deck space where 
wooden piling may be used. The mod- 
ern type of steel and»concrete pier with 
steel columns and girders is now ac- 
cepted as good practice when provided 
with standard automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection, the previous requirement for 
concrete or other fireproofing for steel 
members being waived. 

Among the many typical fires studied 
by the committee in the formation of 
its report was the fire in the Rhode 
Island State Pier in Providence, which 
occurred on February 25. The super- 
structure of this pier was equipped with 
sprinklers, but the fire originated in the 
wooden piling where it could not be 
reached by hose streams. After five or 
six hours the piling burned through and 
the superstructure collapsed with a re- 
sultant total loss estimated at $350,000. 

Dust Explosion Hazards 

Complete revision of the standard 
regulations for the prevention of dust 
explosions in grain elevators is includ- 
ed in the report of the Committee on 
Dust Explosion Hazards. According to 
David J. Price, engineer of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who is chairman of 
the N. F. P. A. committee, at least 28,000 
industrial plants in the United States 
are subject to the danger from dust ex- 
plosions arising from the character of 
their product or their manufacturing op- 


_ erations. These plants employ more than 


a million persons, and have a total out- 
put valued at approximately ten billion 
dollars. 

While the majority of the most disas- 
trous dust explosions have occurred in 
terminal grain elevators, modern ele- 
vator construction which has followed 
regulations designed to reduce this haz- 
ard have materially reduced losses since 
1925, when the regulations prepared by 
the National Fire Protection Association 
went into effect. Revision of these 1925 
regulations are presented this year in- 
corporating new measures based on re- 
cent experience. 

The report emphasizes that “good 


housekeeping” is considered the first 
essential in the elimination of the ex- 
plosion hazard in grain elevators, and 
makes clear that the provision of ex- 
plosion vents and other features speci- 
fied by the regulations do not lessen the 
responsibility of the management in this 
respect. 
Other Regulations 

In addition to the section on grain 
elevators the report includes regulations 
for the prevention of dust explosions in 
wood flour manufacturing establishments, 
spice grinding plants, starch factories, 
sugar and cocoa pulverizing systems, and 
the use of inert gas for fire and explo- 
sion prevention. 

Certain dusty operations are so haz- 
ardous that without special precautions 
fires and explosions occurring almost 
daily would render ordinary plant activ- 
ity impossible. To meet such situations 
inert gas systems have been developed 
to conduct the grinding or other dust 
producing operatidns in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide or flue gas which will 
not support combustion, thus eliminating 
the hazard. Inert gas systems of this 
type are applicable for the prevention of 
both dust explosions and gasoline or 
other vapor explosions. 

Recommendations are made in the re- 
port covering the installation of such 
systems, together with details of the 
maximum permissible oxygen percentage 
with various combustible dusts, sources 
of inert gas supply, and gas conditioning 
equipment. 

x * x 


Fumigation Hazards 

The first report of the National Fire 
Protection Association’s Committee on 
Fumigation Hazards is to be presented 
at the annual meeting of the Association 
in Toronto, May 11 to 14. The report 
deals with the danger of fire arising 
from the flammable nature of some of 
the fumigants used and the danger of 
increased losses when fires start in build- 
ings under fumigation, where the fumi- 
gation interferes with access by firemen 
for fire fighting operations. 

In the introduction to the report the 
committee, headed by Eugene Arms of 
the Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chi- 
cago, states that the report is not in- 
tended to apply to carbon bisulphide 
fumigation, which “involves hazards such 
that its use cannot be safeguarded by 
the precautions listed. The disastrous 
fire record that has attended the use of 
this fumigant indicates that it should be 
prohibited for general use and should be 
restricted to fumigation in small enclo- 
sures, in isolated locations, designed for 
this specific purpose.” ; 

The N.F.P.A. Committee on Fumiga- 
tion Hazards was created at a meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation in June 1930. The recommenda- 
tions are presented in the form of a 
progress report. More extended treat- 
ment of the subject is planned for fu- 


ture reports. 
* * 


Electrical Code 


Changes of varying importance in 
practically every article of the National 
Electrical Code, made at the annual 
meeting of the Electrical Committee of 
the N.F.P.A. early this year, will be pre- 
sented for ratification at Toronto. 

One of the important changes is the 
addition of a new section covering elec- 
trical installations in warehouses for the 
storage of cotton, jute, hemp and other 
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combustible fibres which present a spe- 
cial fire hazard requiring for safety a 
special type of eiectrical installation. In 
accordance with this action, R. P. 
Strong of New Orleans, chairman of the 
committee on Storage of Combustible 
Fibres, will recommend that the ‘sepa- 
rately published regulations on the stor- 
age of combustible fibres make refer- 
ence to the new National Electrical Code 
rule instead of covering these electrical 
features in the separate pamphlet. 

The National Electrical Code, prepared 
by the N.F.P.A. Committee composed of 
representatives of electrical inspection 
organizations, central station interests, 
electrical manufacturers, underwriters, 
and other interested groups, is adopted 
as an American standard by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. It is the 
recognized standard of good practice in 
clectric wiring, and has the effect of law 
throughout most of the United States, 
as well as influencing wiring practice in 


both North and South America. 

A. R. Small, vice-president of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, New York, is 
chairman of the committee. 

* oo Ok 


Protection of Records 
Records such as bills receivable, lists 
of customers and engineering data are 
the largest values among the contents 
of many offices, and their loss by fire 


often involves more serious  conse- 
quences to business than the loss of 
buildings and physical assets, accord- 


ing to the committee on protection of 
records of the National Fire Protection 
Association. These values are increas- 
ingly recognized by business executives 
and the amount of insurance carried on 
records is rapidly growing according to 
the committee. 

The committee, whose chairman is S. 
H. Ingberg, of the United States Bureau 
of Standards, has been studying this 
problem for many years and has issued 
a series of reports giving the best ad- 
vice on various methods of protection, 
such as the proper construction of vaults 
to resist. fire, the selection of fire-resis- 
tive safes, protection of records’ by plac- 
ing duplicates in another building, and 
other related subjects. 

The report to be presented this year 
at the N. F. P. A. meeting covers the 
situation where for various practical rea- 
sons records cannot be adequately safe- 
guarded by safes and vaults, and points 
out the means by which the fire risk can 
be minimized in the ordinary office. The 
measures advocated include fire-resistive 
building construction, safeguarding of 
potential causes of fire, and the mini- 
mizing of burnable material by the use 
of steel furniture, non-combustible office 
partitions, and so forth. The committee 
feels that though complete protection is 
not possible except by the use of fire re- 
sistive safes or vaults, a very substantial 
degree of safety for business records may 
be obtained through application of the 
measures advocated in its report. 

xe 


Committee on Fire Pumps 

The report of the committee on fire 
pumps to be presented at the meeting 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion by the chairman, George W. Booth, 
chief engineer of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, proposes revisions in 
the regulations on centrifugal fire pumps 
designed to permit the use of modern 
high speed steam turbines for driving fire 
pumps. A _ similar recommendation is 
made for gasoline engines which are 
now recognized for driving fire pumps, 


- hose 


particularly in situations where electrical 
or steam power is not considered reliable 
or where it is desired to secure stand- 
by service which will not be affected by 
failure of the usual power supply. 

A. L. Brown, director of the Factory 
Mutual Laboratories, Boston, as chair- 
man of the N. F. P. A. committee on 
tanks, will present a report proposing re- 
visions of the regulations on gravity and 
pressure tanks covering a number of de- 
trils of modern tank construction. The 
principal new feature of this year’s re- 
port is a section on the use of gas burn- 
ing heaters for the prevention of freez- 
ing of sprinkler gravity tanks in winter. 

Mr. Brown, who is also chairman of 
the committee on hydrants, valves and 
pipe fittings, will present a report from 
this committee recommending changes in 
the requirements for fire department 
connections for sprinkler and 
standpipe systems. 





GOODWIN ON AGENT BANKERS 





National Association President Calls It 
Unfair to Use Capital Just to 
Grant Extended Credit 

In a talk on agency methods given 
last Saturday at Butte, Mont., President 
Percy H. Goodwin of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents asked 
that local producers endeavor in the 
coming years to make themselves bet- 
ter qualified, better educated upon all the 
fine points of policy forms, more ethical, 
fairer to competitors and giving more 
time in doing their share in agency or- 
ganization work to the end that the in- 
surance business shall benefit to the full- 
est possible extent. 


Mr. Goodwin said he is as much op- - 


posed to agents going into the banking 
business through the introduction of 
capital just to grant extended credit ac- 
commodations for competitive purposes 
as he is to banks entering insurance for 
the same ultimate purpose. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Goodwin said: 

“The agent who pursues this method 
will live to regret .the day he embarked 
on it. Business thus obtained will in the 
main be found unprofitable, both from 
the company and agency standpoint. The 
agent who belongs to his local associa- 
tion, which has adopted credit rules, and 
then fails to live up to these rules, grant- 
ing extended credit in competition with 
his fellow agents should not be recog- 
nized in agency associations. Extended 
credit is one of the evils of the agency 
business today and through this system 
many an assured is receiving his insur- 
ance protection without cost to him- 
self. 

“The agent who opposes the entrance 
of banks, finance and mortgage compa- 
nies into the insurance business and 
then proceeds to coerce premiums 
through his own loan. connections is 
certainly inconsistent. If it be wrong 
for a bank to coerce insurance premiums 
by virtue of credit granted, then it cer- 
tainly is wrong for the agents to do 
likewise.” 


N. J. AGENTS’ BILLS DIE 

The agency qualification bills in the 
New Jersey legislature had not passed 
when the legislature adjourned last week 
sine die. These bills had the backing of 
the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers and the agents were vigorous 
in their attempt to get them through. 
Opposition came from a number of the 





companies which were hostile to this. 


legislation both in principle and to the 
actual working of the bills. 


Agents’ Group Sessions 
At N. Y. Ass’n Meeting 


SYRACUSE PROGRAM PREPARED 





Wm. B. Calhoun Will Represent Na- 
tional Ass’n; Farm, Inland Marine 
and Casualty Lines as Features 





The New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., is now. working on 
the final details of the program for the 
three-day annual convention at the Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 25-27. In- 
surance Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick has been invited as the principal 
speaker at the banquet Tuesday evening 
and other well known figures at the con- 
vention will be William B. Calhoun of 
Milwaukee, Wis., chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and Harvey 
B. Nelson of Jersey City, president of 
the New Jersey Association. A feature 
of the convention will be. group meet- 
ings for agents so that those having sim- 
ilar problems to discuss may get together 
informally and exchange valuable infor- 
mation. 

Monday afternoon, May 25, will be de- 
voted to a meeting of the officers and 
representatives of local and -county 
boards with the executive committee. 
The latter consists of the officers of the 
association and Albert Dodge, Buffalo, 
chairman; Eugene A. Beach, Syracuse; 
Frank L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie, and J. 
W. Rose, Buffalo. On Monday evening 
the get-together dinner will be held. 

The Tuesday morning business session 
will start with the reports of officers 
and committees followed by addresses by 
Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Nelson. There 
will also be some discussion of the sub- 
ject of reciprocity in business and Wel- 
lington Potter of Rochester, who has 
been pushing this subject, will give one 
of his usual snappy talks. After the 
morning session the members will be 
guests of the Excelsior Fire at lunch- 
eon. This is an annual treat which is 
thoroughly enjoyed. Frederick V. Bruns, 
president of the company, will preside. 

Three group sessions will be held Tues- 
day afternoon. The first one will be 
devoted to farm and village insurance, 
with John D. Henderson, president of 
the Herkimer County Association of Lo- 
cal Agents, Herkimer, N. Y. The sec- 
ond will cover casualty insurance, with 
Murray Lent of Knox, Lent & Stevens, 
Inc., of White Plains. in charge. The 
third meeting will cover the subject of 
inland marine and special covers, with 
the chairman yet to be named. 

On Tuesday evening the annual ban- 
quet will be held. In addition to Super- 
intendent Van Schaick it is expected that 
several other members of the New York 
State Legislature will also be present, as 
well as representatives of neighboring 
state agents’ associations. Wednesday 
morning will be a continuation of the 
business meeting, concluding with the 
election of officers and directors and the 
adoption of resolutions. 


TALKS ON INLAND MARINE 

The application of marine insurance 
to include risks arising from the use of 
inland waterways, railroads, motor ve- 
hicles and aircraft carriers was covered 
by Alan M. MaclIntire, assistant treasur- 
er of the United Fruit Co., at the In- 
surance Conference of the American 
Management Association in Chicago on 
April 27. 





SPRINKLER CONFERENCE MEETS 


H. C. Klein Re-Elected Chairman and 
Other Officers Hold Over Also 
For Another Term 


The officers of the Sprinkler Leakage 
Conference were re-elected at the nine - 
teenth annual meeting last week in Nev 
York as follows: chairman, H. C. Klei: 
superintendent of the improved risk dc- 
partment of the New York Underwri'- 
ers; vice-chairman, W. B. Burchell, 
secretary of the Commercial Union 
group; secretary, J. W. Collins, speci:| 
agent of the Royal group; treasurer, |). 
G. Stone, secretary of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety. 


The following were elected to serve on 
the executive committee for a term of 
three years; F. M. Blake, secretary of 
the Phoenix of Hartford; R. W. Crow- 
ther, secretary of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine; W. L. Francis, superinten- 
dent of the sprinkler leakage and water 
damage department of the Maryland 
Casualty. Other members of this com- 
mittee are: T. F. Myring, chairman, sec- 
retary of the Atlas; F. P. Walther, chief 
engineer of the Continental ; E. Vv, 
Starkweather, superintendent of the im- 
proved risk department of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, and G. S. Tompkins, 
superintendent of the improved risk 
division of the Fireman’s Fund at Bos- 
ton. W. F. Roembke continues as man- 
ager. There are now over 200 companies 
members of the Conference. 








TO CARRY OWN FIRE RISKS 





West Virginia Legislature Eliminates 
Appropriation to Pay Premiums on 
$20,000,000 State Property 
H. W. Bradley, president of the West 
Virginia State Board of Control, stated 
orally last week that the elimination from 
the budget bill of an appropriation with 
which to pay insurance premiums on 
state property will necessitate the state 
carrying its own insurance at least for 
the next two years, Insurance totaling 
$20,000,000 is carried on all state build- 
ings he said. Part of this coverage will 
expire July 1, some more in July, 1932, 
and the remainder in 1933. That which 
expires this year and next will not be 

renewed. 

The premiums paid by the state were 
$338,430 every two years Mr. Bradley 
said. An appropriation for that amount 
was recommended by the Board of Con- 
trol to State Budget Commission but 
the Commission recommended _ only 
$100,000. This item was eliminated from 
the budget before its passage by the 
legislature. 





HERKNESS WITH N. B. & M. 


Alfred T. Herkness, who has_ been 
connected with the Fire Association in 
its Philadelphia local department for 
some time, is resigning, effective today, 
May 1, to become assistant secretary of 
the companies in the North British & 
Mercantile group. He will have charge 
of production at their Philadelphia of- 
fice. Mr. Herkness was in the Pennsyl- 
vania field for’ the North British before 
he joined the Fire Association. 





MOVE BROOKLYN OFFICES 
The Brooklyn branch offices of the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and. the Fi- 
delity & Castalty of the America Fore 
group have moved to 158 Montague 
Street where they occupy the entire 
four-story building. 
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Sell the “America Fore” Auto Trip Policy. 


It. gives extra insurance protection when 
most needed. 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FikRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
: ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 


; M ; amd PAUL L HAID. President — Ne Ww Yo rk . N. Y 
Fig hty aiden Lane, THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM, Chairinan of the Board as 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
PAUL L. HAID., President 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO — ATLANTA DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Insurance Buyer 
Recommends U. & O. 


CITES ITS MANY ADVANTAGES 
P. D. Betterley Also Lists Responsibili- 
ties of Assureds Before American 
Management Ass’n 





Use and occupancy insurance from the 
viewpoint of the insurance purchaser: was 
discussed by P. D. Betterley, assistant 
treasurer of the Graton & Knight Co., 
at the insurance conference of the Am- 
erican Management Association in Chi- 
cago on Monday. He said that one meth- 
od of providing capital to maintain an 
organization, meet obligations and re- 
store early production is to carry busi- 
ness interruption insurance, 


Mr. Betterley considered carefully the 
extent of a business interruption by fire. 
In this connection he said: 

“The effects of casualty depend upon 
its origin, the section of the premises 
disabled, the activities curtailed and fa- 
cilities for restoration. There are vital 
spots where a greater shutdown loss may 
occur than in other sections, and certain 
processes entail more effort to restore. 
Assuming that total destruction of the 
premises occurred, the owner must re- 
place as rapidly as possible, and would 
first complete units that would be most 
valuable to the business, commencing 
partial production at an early date. The 
speed at which this is accomplished de- 
pends upon available supply of labor, 
materials and weather conditions. Re- 
placement of equipment and raw mate- 
rials will vary according to the type and 
extent to which they are marketed. 


Responsibilities of Insured 


“If the insured does not use all rea- 
sonable dispatch and every facility to 
minimize loss, he is vidlating the terms 
of the contract. He must utilize surplus 
materials and rent other premises if 
practical. It therefore follows that total 
suspension for a full year appears im- 
possible. Some expenses, which would 
necessarily continue for a brief shut- 
down, could be stopped if replacement 
required a long period of time.” 

Turning to the form of policy that 
should be used, Mr. Betterley recom- 
mended that insured values be the gross 
earnings for operators, less the portions 
of all expenses which would not continue 
during an average shutdown period. 
“This ought to meet the buyer’s objec- 
tions to paying on a full year’s valua- 
tion and eliminates the danger of under- 
insurance due to forgotten items,” the 
speaker added. 

“The guaranteed amount form is rec- 
ommended because intangibles are in- 
volved, and the application of the co- 
insurance rule to a maximum estimate 
of future earning power imposes a hard- 
ship upon the insured. Indemnity should 
be for actual loss sustained, up to the 
amount of insurance in force. 

“By this method the insured guaran- 
tees to carry an amount of insurance 
commensurate with the expectancy of 
risk and is reimbursed accordingly with 
the limit of liability assumed by the un- 
derwriters definitely set forth. As it is 
based on integrity and needs of the in- 
sured, it is in line with the mutual prin- 
ciples of insurance.” 





MADE KENTUCKY COLONEL 


C. J. Lingenfelter of Chicago, agency 
superintendent for the America Fore 
group, went to Louisville April 20 for 
a few days in Kentucky but returned to 
Chicago as Colonel Lingenfelter, having 
been made a colonel on the staff of Gov- 
ernor Flem D. Sampson during his week’s 
stay. The commission was presented to 
him at Lexington, Ky., at a gathering 
of fieldmen and local agents by R. S 
Porter of Georgetown, Ky., a special auto 
and hail agent for America Fore, on 
April 20. 
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N. Y. Brokers Approve 3 
Advertising Principle 


—— 


SEEK FINANCIAL SUPPORT NOW 





Two New Directors Elected and Five 
Re-elected at 33rd Annual Meeting 
of Brokers’ Association 





The Insurance Brokers’ Association of 

New York, Inc., at its thirty-third an- 
nual meeting on Tuesday of this week 
approved the plan of co-operative adver- 
tising which was brought to the atten- 
tion of the members recently. The idea 
is to advertise the services rendered by 
insurance brokers to the general public 
through the columns of New York daily 
newspapers and possibly some periodi- 
cals, providing the members support the 
proposition financially. An effort is be- 
ing made now to enlist such support. 
_ A. L. Gale of the well-known advertis- 
ing firm of Gale & Pietsch, Inc., of Chi- 
cago and New York, spoke before the 
association on co-operative advertising. 
His firm is assisting the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in its nation-wide 
newspaper public relations campaign and 
he was able to speak authoritatively on 
its constructive results. 

Seven members were elected to the 
board of directors to serve until the 
annual meeting in 1934. Two of these 
are new members and the other five are 
already on the board. The new mem- 
bers are E. Tunnicliff Fox of Fox & 
Pier, Inc, and Thomas F. Handy of 
Benedict & Benedict. 

Those re-elected for three years are 
Charles L. Bussing of C. L. Bussing, 
Inc.; Reuben E, Kipp of DeLanoy, Kipp 
& Swan, Inc.; Frank A. Mannen of 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; Arthur M. 
Murray of Francis C. Carr & Co., Inc., 
and William Schiff of Schiff, Terhune 
& Co., Inc., who is afso president of the 
Brokers’ Association. The directors will 
meet within the next two weeks to elect 
the officers for the next twelve months. 





ZORN WITH ALL-RISKS OFFICE 





Resigns as Secretary of Home to Become 
General Manager of Newhouse & 
Sayre, Inc., General Agents 

Jay Zorn, who has been with the Home 
of New York for more than thirty-six 
years and has been secretary since 1928, 
resigns today, May 1, to become vice- 
president and general manager of New- 
house & Sayre, Inc., of New York, gen- 
eral agents for the Home and other com- 
panies in the group for all-risks insur- 
ance. This general agency represents 
the Home and its affiliates with the ex- 
ception of the National Liberty, Balti- 
more-American and Peoples National for 
the United States and Canada. On ac- 
count of its expanding business New- 
house & Sayre, Inc., have leased new 
offices on the mezzanine floor at 107 
William Street. 

Mr. Zorn began his insurance career 
with the Home and has been with that 
company ever since. He joined the East- 
ern department after being graduated 
from Hobart College in 1894. During 
the World War he served overseas in the 
A. E. F. as a major in the 165th Infantry 
of the Rainbow Division and in the 30th 
Infantry of the Third Division. He was 
also attached to the Army of Occupation 
after the Armistice and returned to this 
country in 1920. He then assumed charge 
of the purchasing and supply divisions 
of the Home. In 1927 he was made as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. Zorn has had sev- 
eral years of fine experience in inland 
marine business and so is acquainted 
with the types of risks specialized in by 
Newhouse & Sayre, Inc. : 





FIRE MARSHALS’ MEETING 


The Association of Canadian Fire 
Marshals and the Dominion Fire Pre- 
vention Association will hold their an- 
nual conference at the Royal York Hotel 
in Toronto, May 7-8. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 


False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 


Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 
The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 


that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 


History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D., History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 
Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 
‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 

Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 


that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








It often happens that an assured fully 
understanding the operation and require- 
ments of the Coinsurance Clause will 
rightly guard against being penalized 
for short insurance in procuring enough 
insurance to be fully protected when his 
inventory is at the highest figures. Comes 
the off-season, when his stock is low, 
and he doesn’t want to reduce his insur- 
ance, because his stock will be at high- 
est figures soon, or he lets his insurance 
run unchanged. 

Comes a loss, and even if it is all 
straight some adjustment office will give 
the assured a black eye by reporting that 
he was overinsured, forgetting that we 
force the assured to cover himself fully 
under the coinsurance clause and then 
blame him for having too much insur- 
ance. As a constructive criticism, and 
just as an insurance man, irrespective of 
any affiliations I have, I would suggest 
the matter of seasonal shortage of stock 
and the circumstances of over insurance, 
rather than just say that the assured 
was overinsured, which is sometimes un- 
just and not calculated to help the use 
of coinsurance, which we as underwriters 
like to have on our policies. 

I am not theorizing but am speaking 
from actual experience and my blood has 
boiled at the injustice, also the poor bu3- 
iness judgment shown as to popularizing 
the coinsurance clause. An assured says 
that we want him to carry full insurance 
under the clause (or suffer) and then 
when he does fully insure, he is under 
suspicion because he is overinsured. He 
cannot always adjust and readjust his 
amount of coverage from month to 
month, and prefers to let his coverage 
based on his maximum values remain 
unimpaired during entire year. This re- 
mark by adjusters, “assured was over- 
insured,” needs analysis and investiga- 
tion before underwriters at home offices 
fly up into the air and order cancelation 
and avoidance of risk in future. Many 
a good agent has resigned in disgust 
for things like this. Let’s use. some 
common sense, gentlemen, in our busi- 
ness. 

* * x 
Explaining Co-insurance Clause 

When everything else failed “to get 
through” I have successfully endeavored 
to explain the coinsurance or average 
clause, because it averages the loss 
equitably among policyholders in the 
proportion of premium paid to what they 
should have paid and therefore works 
no injustice against the man who has 
paid a full premium as against the man 
who has only paid, say, half a premium, 
and therefore should only get half his 
loss. Taking the following example and 
without using the word coinsurance or 
average, in fact, telling an agent or as- 
sured to forget the legal phraseology of 
the clause which is not intelligible to a 
great many minds among the great mass 
of people who through their small pre- 
miums keep us in food and clothing—and 
don’t forget that. 

The following is the method I pursue: 

“You belong to a social circle or card 
club or an athletic club or some coterie 
that meets regularly around a table. Sup- 
pose there are ten of you, all good 
friends and one evening one of you fel- 
lows says: 

“‘Let’s arrange our finances so that 
every one of us ten contributes $100 to- 
wards a present of $1,000 to the widow 
of the first one of us who goes out.’” 

“‘Done,’ say the others except one, 


who because his wife or baby has been 
sick, or he has lost playing poker or with 
automobiles, says he cannot contribute 
more than $50.” I let this sink in and 
then follow up: 

Question by myself: “Is it fair to the 
others, each of whom paid in $100, that 
the widow of the one who paid only $50 
should receive $1,000?” 

Answer: “Certainly not,” is the inva- 
riable answer. 

“Well then, the same thought that gov- 
erns your answer just now is the key to 
a full understanding of the coinsurance 
or average clause. It would be unfair 
for the above widow to get $1,000, when 
her husband contributes only half of the 
proper premium, i. e., $50 instead of $100 
to the general fund of $1,000, and she, as 
you admit, should get only $500. In other 
words, her share of the $1,000 fund is 
based on the application of the 100% co- 
insurance Or average clause, and her 
award of the $1,000 fund is ‘averaged’ in 
the proportion that the amount her hus- 
band paid to the general fund bears to 
what he should have paid, and this is 
only just and fair, ethically and arith- 
metically.” 

I have found the above argument very 
successful and easy and simple to un- 
derstand. The trouble is that many 
agents themselves do not understand the 
principle of the whole thing, and there- 
fore befuddle the assured who really 
wants to know. It is not so much that 
they lack the brains, but that only a 
chosen few, who naturally become the 
leaders in everything, will take the pains 
to concentrate on a matter and go back 
to it again until they have mastered a 
problem. 

There is no easy path to knowledge, 
despite modern educational faddists, who 
go nutty on the subject of devising easy 
methods of assimilating worthwhile 
knowledge. One cannot master music 
without the laborious and wearing pre- 
liminary scales and finger exercises, 
unless one be a genius. One cannot mas- 
ter the French, or any other language, by 
a few phonograph conversational discs, 
etc. One cannot row a boat against the 
stream without keeping everlastingly at 
it. The sun’s rays, as ordinarily felt, are 
just warm, but when these rays are con- 
centrated in a sunglass, as has been done 
in Washington, and applied to a single 
spot, these concentrated rays will melt 
steel as easily as a red hot needle passes 
through a piece of thin paper. This ter- 
rible heat—it cannot be measured for it 
melts all instruments—is just three feet 
of ordinary sunshine concentrated in a 
single point. Scattered, these rays are 
hardly felt, just pleasantly warm; con- 
centrated, they melt adamant. 

The same principle applies to human 
endeavor.: Get the habit of concentrating 
when you do a thing. Throw all the 
steam you have and focus everything on 
the task in hand. Remember that three 
feet of ordinary sunshine concentrated 
will burn through anything. 
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Corn Plant as an American Symbol 

Recently there was talk in the papers 
about making the fruit and leaves and 
blossom of our Indian corn the national 
flower or emblem, same as Canada has 
the maple leaf, Ireland the shamrock, 
etc. Certainly no more typically Ameri- 
can plant could be chosen. The great 
contribution of the American Indian, 


and especially the New York state Iro- 
quois confederation, to civilization was 


the domesticating of the wild maize 
plant to the perfected and domesticated 
maize plants, which the white man 
learned from the Indians. The New 
York state Indians, who were head and 
shoulders above the other Eastern tribes, 
and had subjugated many of them, and 
were feared from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi and from Florida to upper Can- 
ada, were not hunters but corn planters, 
which gave them their supremacy, as 
they could store food, and were not sub- 
ject to starvation like their brethren who 
depended on the chase. 

Certainly the corn plant would be typi- 
cally American as a symbol. The beauty 
of the corn plant has been discovered 
and admired for years by some artists 
and architects, and one forgotten archi- 
tect designed a new American “order” 
pillar, using the corn leaves, blossom and 
fruit (the ear) artistically in shaping a 
“capital,” just as the Greeks used the 
acanthus plant and the Egyptians the 
Lotus. I discovered this evidence of the 
artistic properties of corn in my wander- 
ings around Prospect Park, where I 
often went to get away from city pave- 
ments, after having been in the open 
country in New York state, and longing 
to get back. 

The old Litchfield Mansion, which was 
taken over by the city when Prospect 
Park was laid out in 1839 and is now 
used as the administration building has 
the columns I refer to above, unbeknown 
to perhaps 99% of the population of the 
city. It is near the Third Street en- 
trance, and will repay a visit, especially 
to such artistic souled men, like Al. Mar- 
tin, president of the Underwriters Sal- 
vage Co.; Frank Jenkins of the Queen; 
Sid. Kennedy, of the Buffalo; C. A. Lud- 
lum; Mr. Roth of the Security, and other 
insurance men who take time for such 
things. 
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An Englishman’s Calmness ' 


We hear a great deal about the non- 
chalance and cool-headedness of English 
people, but the best example of this trait 
I ever witnessed happened at the Hotel 
Royal-Connaught at Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, one midday in 1920. I was din- 
ing at that hotel and at the next table 
sat an Englishman, quietly enjoying his 
meal in a leisurely way. Along came a 
waiter with some vegetable soup in a 
tureen for another table. He slipped and 
the greasy soup poured all over the gen- 
tleman’s very fine clothing. Among Am- 
ericans and other nationalities this 
would have caused an uproar. The Eng- 
lishman got up, accepted the waiter’s 
apologies with a few words, and com- 
menced to wipe his suit with a napkin, 
refusing the waiter’s help, without fur- 
ther ado. I felt impelled to speak to 
him and complimented him on his sang- 
froid. All he said was: “What’s the use 
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of making a fuss? It would not change 
things, but attract a lot of attention.” 

No wonder the English know how to 
govern a world wide empire and rule a 
large part.of the world, when they have 
men of such stamp that remain unruf- 
fled under such conditions. 





SUBURBAN SPECIALS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Suburban New York Field Club will be 
held next Monday, May 4, at 12:30 at 
the Elks’ Club in Brooklyn. 
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Status of Insurance 
Bills in Pennsylvania 


ULTIMATE ADOPTION DOUBTFUL 





Agents Backing Bills for Single Rating 
Bureaus, Uniform Commissions and 
Barring Outside Co.’s 





The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents is backing a series of 
bills now before the Pennsylvania 
Legislature which would eliminate rate- 
cutting, cut down competition, fix com- 
missions and keep out foreign compa- 
nies. The bills have such wide-reaching 
ramifications that the companies, Penn- 
sylvania as well as those from other 
states, are considérably worried over the 
legislation. More than that, the bills 
do not have the solid backing of the 
agents themselves. 

Two of the bills, both introduced by 
Senator Norton, place the rate-making, 
in the final analysis, in the hands of the 
insurance commissioner. They are aimed 
at eliminating cut-rate companies. One 
bill calls for the doing away of the pres- 
ent Rating Board system and the for- 
mation of one state rate-making bureau 
in Harrisburg. This bureau would make 
fire insurance rates for the entire state 
and all stock companies must belong to 
it and abide by its rates. However, all 
rates must be approved by the insur- 
ance commissioner. 

The second Norton measure calls for 
the formation of a casualty Bureau at 
Harrisburg to which all stock companies 
must belong. Mutuals and reciprocals 
are not mentioned in the bills. This 
Bureau would promulgate all casualty 
rates with the exception of workmen’s 
compensation which would still be fixed 
by the workmen’s compensation Board. 
As in the fire measure, the insurance 
commissioner is to approve all rates. 

Strong Opposition 

The latter measure this week passed 
its third reading in the Pennsylvania 
Senate. The companies are strongly op- 
posing both bills. Political observers be- 
lieve that both measures will be defeated 
but that the vote will be close. 

Another measure limits the companies 
to one agent for every city, borough and 
township in the state. Should the com- 
panies desire more than one agent in 
any city, borough, or township, the bill 
forces them to pay a fee of $500 for 
each additional agent. This bill, it is 
said by those opposing it, would have 
the effect of driving most of the agents 
in the state into the ranks of the brokers. 
And the measure is being fought by 
many agents in addition to the compa- 
i Pennsylvania companies are fear- 
ful of what other other states will do 
in retaliation should this measure. be 
passed. 

Still another bill would standardize 
commissions. It reads that an agent in 
Philadelphia shall receive no _ higher 
commission than one in the smallest 
town of the state. In other words, that 
the same rate of commissions must be 
paid to every agent in Pennsylvania, This 
bill is still in committee. Observers 
doubt whether it will be reported out. 

Another measure would amend the 
present law which reads that the insur- 
ance commissioner shall admit all com- 
panies passing the requirements to ad- 
mittance in Pennsylvania to read that 
he may admit them. This would leave 
the question of admitting companies to 
Pennsylvania solely to the discretion of 
the insurance commissioner. 





ALBANY BOARD OFFICERS 


For the sixth time Edward J. Dignum 
was elected president of the Albany 
Board of Fire Underwriters at the an- 
nual meeting last week. The other offi- 
cers were re-elected as follows: Edward 
S. Poole, vice-president; William L. Op- 
Penheim, treasurer, and Alexander J, 
Young, secretary. 


LINCOLN WITH FIREMAN’S FUND 





Well-Known Local Underwriter With 
New City Department; Has Been in 
Insurance for Many Years 
Walter O. Lincoln, well-known New 
York fire underwriter, has resigned as 
assistant secretary of Mills & Honness, 
Inc., to become city fire underwriter in 
the New York City department of the 
Fireman’s Fund at 116 John Street. Wil- 
liam E. Gildersleeve is manager of the 

fire division here. 


Mr. Lincoln started his insurance 


career about twenty-five years ago. After 
serving in several offices he became a 
clerk for the late W. S. Banta. When 
the latter died Mr. Lincoln went with 
the Great American and during his nine- 
teen years with that company served as 
chief clerk, inspector, chief inspector and 
underwriter. In 1926 he resigned to go 
with Mills & Honness, Inc, He is wide- 
ly known as co-author of several books 
on fire insurance, the most prominent of 
which is “Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting.” C. C. Dominge of the 
Great American worked with Mr. Lin- 
coln on many of these volumes. 


WITH LESLIE D. FORMAN & CO. 

The Michigan Fire & Marine has ap- 
pointed Leslie D. Forman & Co. of New 
York as its agent for Manhattan and 
the Bronx. This company is a member 
of the Great American group. 





L. & L. & G. OFFICES MOVE 

The Newark office of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe has been moved from 
24 Commerce Street to larger quarters 
at 41 Clinton Street. 





Special Agent 
George Landers 
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‘“ REPRESENT the Twin City because I am 
‘sold’ on the way the Twin City does business. 

It has strong and solid financial resources, skilled 
underwriting management and a definite way of 
helping its agents get business.” 


co 


Would you like to represent a com- 
pany small enough to appreciate 
good business and big enough to 


help an agent get it? 
interested, write to 


be c 


If you are 
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P. H. Goodwin Holds Farm Risks 
Can Be Profitable To Insurers 


National Ass’n of Insurance Agents President Contends There 
Are Many Agents in Country Well Qualified 
To Solicit Such Policies 


A plea for a more liberal attitude by 
fire insurance companies towards the 
problem of farm underwriting was made 
by Percy H. Goodwin, president of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
in an address he made last week at Min- 
neapolis before a joint meeting of the 
Minneapolis State Association and the 
local boards of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth. His main contention was that 
there are many local agents throughout 
the country who are well qualified to 
underwrite farm risks carefully so that 
the companies will derive a profit from 
this business and they should not be 
penalized by the adoption of general 
rules restricting the acceptance of these 
risks which apply to all agents. 

Mr. Goodwin said that this too con- 
servative attitude by the stock com- 
panies was furnishing good business for 
mutuals and likewise creating closer con- 
nection between local agents and mutual 
insurers. In his address, extracts from 
which are given herewith Mr. Goodwin 
tells why he believes farm underwriting 
can be saved for the stock companies 
upon a profit basis: 

Mention the subject of farm insurance 
to an agént in farm writing territory and 
the fire-works start. Mention the subject 
of farm insurance to the average com- 
pany underwriter or executive and you 
hear a flood of condemnation of the 
agency force, pessimism, and finally an 
admission that they are ertirely up in 
the air on the farm writing subject. 
Mention the subject to the underwriters 
or executives of a very few companies 
and you may be told confidentially that 
their farm underwritings are profitable. 

It will be found that ‘these companies 
have trusted their farm writings only 
to agents who have proven over a period 
of years that they know their business 
and that they have prohibited every 
Tom, Dick and Harry policy writing and 
non-policy writing agent, mortgage 
company, finance company, bank, from 
writing farm business. In recent years 
they have placed the entire responsi- 
bility upon those agents whom they per- 
mit to write farm business and those 
agents proceed to underwrite farm busi- 
ness, taking into consideration owner- 
ship and moral hazard, instead of a lot 
of meaningless value figures. 


Business Should Be Profitable 
There is no particular reason, in my 
opinion, why farm writing business 


should be unprofitable to the companies, 
but nevertheless it has so been. There- 
fore, there must be a reason‘ for the 
high loss ratio and in the opinion of 
many, the answer has not as yet been 
found by the majority of the companies 
which seem to be controlling the situa- 
tion. 

There is no question that the compan- 
ies could not continue writing farm busi- 
ness in the method which has been in 
force the last few years and there is 
no question that many of the companies 
have sustained severe loss ratios. Their 
methods, however, of trying to solve 
the problems apparently are not bearing 
fruit. First one new method is_ tried 
and then another, with the result that 
a large portion of the profitable farm 
business has been driven to the mutuals 
and reciprocals. 

Agents formerly writing farm business 
have been forced to take in this type of 
company ‘to protect their very livelihood 
and the making of these mutual con- 
nections has resulted in other types of 
desirable business going into the same 
channel. : 

Mutuals by the dozens have sprung 
up in all farm writing communities and 
the loss ratio on that portion of the busi- 
ness drifting to stock company channels 


continues to climb. Apparently every 
move made by the stock companies 
makes the subject just that much more 
complicated, still further upsetting the 
agent’s problem with the assured. 

I certainly am sympathetic with the 
problems of the agents who reside in 
farm territories, especially those agents 
who have, over a long period of years, 
produced a good underwriting profit for 
their companies. These agents have been 
injured by the numerous changes and 
restrictions introduced by stock compan- 
ies to just as great, or greater, extent 
than have the agents who produced, 
continuously, an unfavorable loss ratio. 

Agents Do Own Underwriting 

In every one of the farm writing 
states there will be found many agents 
who have done their own underwriting 
for a period of years, long before many 
of the present company underwriters in 
farm business had embarked upon their 
present vocation and many years before 
several of the companies, now writing 
farm business, were brought intc exis- 
tence. 

Why will an underwriter with five 
years of experience not pay any atten- 
tion to an agent who has been under- 
writing farm business, let us say, for 
twenty-five years and who has produced 
a satisfactory loss ratio? Why does the 
new company underwriter assume that 
he knows all about the business, sitting 
in his eastern office, and that the agent 
on the ground, with far more experience, 
knows nothing whatever about under- 
writing ? 

Many are inclined to think that the 
answer to the farm problems will be 
found in a return to the old method of 
careful selection of agents and not in 
the curt command: “You get the busi- 
ness, we'll do the underwriting.” 

Apparently, mutual farm insurance is 
profitable to a large number of farm mu- 
tuals and it is the belief of many that 
this is because the mutual or its agents 
knows the man while the stock compan- 
ies not only do not know their man, but 
accept the business from agents who 
also do not know the man and apparent- 
ly pay attention only to the value of the 
property at today’s prices. 

Possible Deductible Clauses 

Some companies writing farm business 
claim that it is the small losses, five, 
ten and fifteen dollar claims, that are 
eating them up. I very much doubt this 
statement but if it is a fact then why 
not develop a policy carrying a deducti- 
ble clause, either twenty-five, fifty of 
one hundred dollars ? 

It has been said that, in many instan- 
ces, an entire farm and its improvements 
can be bought for less money than the 
insurance in force on the improvements. 
Does not this same condition apply to 
many city or small town properties? I 
happen to know that it does, and in 
many states in the Union. 

There have been cases where large 
eastern trust and insurance companies 
have had trouble in securing proper in- 
surance on the farms which they have 
had to take over by foreclosure and the 
improvements on which they have 
brought up to a high state. Is it possible 
that there is a moral hazard created on 
account of these trust and insurance 
companies owning farm property which 
is not created on the property which 
they own situated off of farms? 

I believe it will be found that the com- 
panies which are writing this business 
for the trust and insurance companies 
are satisfied with the profits which they 
make thereon. 

There is no question but that there 
is something wrong in the writing of 
farm business. Agents in the farm terri- 
tories, who have had a long and satis- 


factory loss experience, claim that it is 
in the companies’ multiplicity of agents 
and selection of agents that the loss 
ratio has developed, and in their opinion, 
the answer to the problem is selectivity 
of agents. 

In discussing this subject, I do not wish 
to relieve the agency force from any 
portion of their responsibility, leading 
up to the present status of farm busi- 
ness. Too large a number of recording 
agents writing farm business have them- 
selves become mere order-takers and 
have failed to exercise any degree of 
proper underwriting. 

Another very important factor is the 
fact that rate levels on farm property 
have reached a point below that of ade- 
quacy. Apparently legislatures in farm 
states have catered to the farmers in 
insurance matters and many agents have 
backed up their legislatures in farm rate 
reduction programs. 





BACKS ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
P. H. Goodwin of Agents’ Association 

Confident Fire Companies Bureau 

Will Be Fair to All 

Confidence was expressed this week by 
President Percy H. Goodwin of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
that the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau, Inc., created nearly two years 
ago by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters to consolidate and strengthen 
adjustment practices, will not be inimical 
to local agents’ interests. He spoke be- 
fore the Oregon Insurance Agents’ 
Union at Corvallis, Ore. Mr. Goodwin 
said that in his opinion there is no ques- 
tion that the company members of the 
bureau will undertake to secure the serv- 
ices of the best adjusting staff obtain- 
able. He believes that many an agent 
who fears that he will lose the services 
of his favorite independent adjuster will 
find that same adjuster employed by the 
bureau and his pleasant and satisfactory 
relationships uninterrupted. 





CHICAGO AGENTS TO ORGANIZE 





Plan to Form Local Board to Affiliate 
With the National Association of 
Insurance Agents 

Organization of a local board by the 
policy writing agents of Chicago will be 
undertaken at an early date, in accord- 
ance with plans developed at a meeting 


of leading local agents attended by Pres- 
ident Percy H. Goodwin of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. This 
action follows close upon the announce- 
ment that the New York City Associa- 
tion of Local Agents has decided to af- 
filiate in a body with the New York 
State and National Associations. Or- 
ganization plans will be perfected at a 
meeting during the week of May 4, to 
be called by a committee composed of 
the following: James M. Newburger, 
Hamilton M. Loeb, William E. Rollo, 
Rockwood Hosmer and Bruce E. Ritchie. 





BEHA TO ADDRESS AGENTS 

James A, Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, and Judge 
Albert Conway, former Insurance Stiper- 
intendent, have been added to the pro- 
gram of the convention of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents at 
Syracuse May 25-27. Mr. Beha will 
speak on “Casualty Insurance Problems 
Due to Economic Conditions” on May 
26 and Judge Conway will be the toast- 
master at the banquet that evening. A 
story on the full program appears on 
Page 22 of this issue. 





N. J. SMUDGE BILL PASSES 
The New Jersey legislature last week 
passed the measure designed to give fire 
companies the right to write oil burner 
smudge risks and also the coverages in- 
cluded in the six-point supplemental 


covers. It is believed that this will be 
approved by the governor. 


1.U.B. RATES. CRITICIZED 





Insurance Buyer at American Manage. 
ment Ass’n Conference Holds Rates 
Are Somewhat Rigi 
Some criticism of the rating methods 
of the Interstate Underwriters’ Board 
on multiple location covers was expressed 
by an insurance buyer, Albert W. Pell, 
treasurer of Lamont, Corliss & Co., at 
the insurance conference of the Amer- 
ican Management Association at Chicago 
on Monday. Mr. Pell said he thought 
that the I.U.B. method is more rigid 

than the subject requires. 

“While it may be well enough to start 
off by taking an average rate as shown 
by values and locations, yet I believe 
that the insurance companies should he 
in a position to consider experience,” said 
Mr. Pell. “The human element enters 
here in a thousand ways; two warehouses 
of the same construction and same gen- 
eral layout may have greatly differing 
experiences on account of different man- 
agement methods and this is even more 
the case when applied to commercial or- 
ganizations.” 

Lamont, Corliss & Co. has carried float- 
er insurance for more than thirty years 
and now these policies cover some fifty 
different locations scattered throughout 
the United States and Canada. 





RUSHTON BILL STATUS 





Michigan Auto Rate Measure Passes 
Senate But Defeat in House Is 
Expected 
The battle on the Rushton bill which 
would regulate automobile rates in Mich- 
igan was transferred this week to the 
house following passage of the measure 
in amended form late last week in the 


Senate. The amendment attached to the 
measure just before its approval by the 
upper chamber was ostensibly intended 
to mollify the Michigan State Farm Bu- 
reau and prevent that influential organ- 
ization from blocking the bill in the 
house, It would exempt from the regu- 
latory provisions all carriers having 60% 
or more of their risks in rural territory 
or in communities of not more than 10,- 
000 population. 

The agents of the big eastern fire com- 
panies, who are bitterly opposing the 
bill, declared themselves as satisfied that 
the amendment would kill the measure 
or, if the house passed it anyway, that 
the Governor would veto it or it would 
become involved in immediate litigation. 
The amendment, they declared, makes 
the bill outrageously discriminatory. 

There seems a growing opinion that 
the bill will never be enacted at. this 
session in any form. The house com- 
mittee is headed by Rep.. James Wilson, 
Kalamazoo local agent and prominent in 
State Association affairs. It is consid- 
ered quite possible that the measure 
will never emerge from committee. 





GREAT NATIONAL OFFICERS 


M. R. Lerch President of Combined 
Washington and Baltimore Fire Com- 
panies; To Extend Operations 

Milton R. Lerch, former president of 
the National Fidelity Fire of Baltimore, 
has been elected president of the Great 
National Insurance Co. of Baltimore, 


which represents a consolidation of the 
Great National of Washington and the 
National Fidelity. Spencer B. Curry, 
former vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Great National, is now first 
vice-president; Clay Jewell, second vice- 
president; Howard C. Bregel, former 
secretary-treasurer of the National /‘i- 
delity, secretary and treasurer; Joseph 
A. Burkhart, former president of the 
Great National, counsel. The company 
is now writing business in Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
New Jersey, New York and Texas. It 
will make application soon to enter Oluo 
and Pennsylvania. 
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Firemen’s Fleet 
Issues House Organ 


ARTICLE ON FARM WRITINGS 





President Neal Basset and Others Have 
Contributed Material to First Issue 
of Loyalty 





The Firemen’s of Newark fleet, the 
Loyalty Group, has started publication 
of a house organ entitled Loyalty. The 
first number was distributed to agents 
of these companies a few weeks ago 
and succeeding issues will be forthcom- 
ing at irregular intervals. The keynote 
of the first issue is “1931-America For- 
ward March” and the leading article is 
“True Optimism” by President Neal Bas- 
sett. Mr. Bassett has also written a 
short account of the new South-West- 
ern department at Dallas, and Carr P. 
Collins, head of that department and 
also president of the Fidelity Union, the 
newest member of the fleet, has contrib- 
uted a letter to Fidelity Union agents. 

There are several interesting sales 
stories in this initial issue of Loyalty. 
One, “The War That Never Ends,” aims 
to stimulate the sale of fire, flood, wind- 
storm, lightning and other lines of cov- 
erage, while another, “The Original Bur- 
glar Alarm,” urges assureds to buy a 
dog, both as a friend and a protector. 
The insurance companies recognize the 
value of a dog by allowing discounts 
from the regular rates for residence bur- 
glary, theft and larceny insurance. 

J. E. Lansing, assistant secretary of 
the Firemen’s is author of an article on 
farm fire risks. He points out the de- 
cline in rural population, the dropping 
off in value of costly farm dwellings, the 
moral hazard risks and the high loss 
ratios sustained on farm risks, He asks 
agents to inspect and investigate farm 
risks most carefully and in conclusion 
says: 

“In the last analysis, therefore, the 
final test is with the agents themselves. 
It is imperative that the companies have 
unqualified co-operation and the maxi- 
mum of loyalty, if farm risks are to be 
written. Obviously, there are certain sec- 
tions of the country where, due to local 
conditions, it is not possible for compa- 
nies properly or consistently to write 
farm risks, regardless of the sincere in- 
terest of the agents in behalf of their 
companies; wherefore this discussion 
naturally relates to those sections where 
farm risks can, with some hope of sat- 
isfactory results, be accepted. With 
agents there, let this be resolved: 

“A long pull, a strong pull and a pull 
all together!” 

J. C. “Jim” Heyer writes on more com- 
mission income for Loyalty producers 
through the sale of accident insurance. 





UNION MARINE IN CANADA 

The Union Marine & General has en- 
tered Canada for fire insurance under 
the management of J. B. Paterson of 
Montreal, chief agent in Canada for the 
Phoenix of London group, of which the 
Union Marine & General is a member. 
The company will take over the business 
and field formerly held by the Queens- 
land which has reinsured its United 
States and Canadian business with the 
Union. J. C. Urquhart, Canadian man- 
ager Of the Queensland and the Bank- 
ers & Traders, has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Union Marine & General 
at the Canadian head office in Montreal. 
T. L. Tennent, Western superintendent 
of these companies, has been appointed 
to a similar position with the Union Ma- 
tine & General at Winnipeg. 





GREENHAGEN’S NEW POST 

Fred Greenhagen has been appointed 
New York City underwriter for R. B. 
McFalls & Co., Inc., local agents. He has 
been with the National Liberty group for 
the last six years as underwriter in 
charge of the New York City and Brook- 
lyn business of the National Liberty, 
Baltimore-American and People’s Na- 
tional. He was also with the McFalls 
agency prior to that for two years. 


WM. QUAID IN MINNEAPOLIS 





Talks to Civic Bodies There on Fire 
Rates and Value of Local Fire 
Prevention Efforts 
William Quaid, executive vice-president 
of the Southern Fire of New York, a 
member of the Home group, spoke be- 
fore a joint luncheon meeting of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic organizations there on Mon- 
day in connection with a campaign to 
improve fire hazard conditions. The 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation has appointed a permanent fire 
prevention committee to have charge of 
this work. It is sponsoring the inspec- 
tion of Minneapolis by the Minnesota 
Fire Prevention Association during the 

current week. 
Mr. Quaid discussed the operations of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 


and the constructive work it is doing to 
lower fire hazards and also the ‘effect 
upon fire rates that individual assureds 
themselves have through personal inspec- 
tion and elimination of fire hazards. He 
said that because of the reduction in fire 
losses in this country in proportion to 
the values insured, the average fire rate 
has consistently decreased. In 1915 the 
average rate was $1.02. It had dropped 
to 98 cents in 1920, to 87 cents in 1925 
and to 80 cents last year. He told his 
listeners that every effort put forth to 
reduce fires pays good dividends, not 
in one direction alone, but in many. 





NIAGARA COUNTY INSURANCE 

The Niagara County Board of Super- 
visors sitting in Lockport, N. Y., county 
seat of this large up-state county, on 
May 5 will award insurance on county 
property on a new basis unless opposi- 





tion to their scheme is successful. Here- 
tofore the business has been about equal- 
ly divided between Niagara Falls and 
Lockport agents. It is now proposed to 
give Niagara Falls agents about 52% of 
the underwriting, Lockport 20%, and 
smaller communities portions in ratio to 
the taxes each pays. Lockport agents 
oppose the plan. 





Cc. I. COWDEN SPECIAL AGENT 
C. I. Cowden has been appointed spec- 
ial agent of the Aetna and World Fire 
& Marine for northern Georgia, where 
he will be associated with Clarence Ruse, 
state agent, at Atlanta. Mr. Cowden has 
been with the Aetna for more than a de- 
cade, having served as special agent in 
the farm department at Oklahoma City 
and later as superintendent of the farm 
department at Atlanta. He held this 
position until the recent closing of the 
department by the company. 








Our Fleet has grown through 
theyearsin response toconditions 
created, largely, by our agents up 
and down and across these Unit- 
ed States and Canada. 29 In 
fire, automobile and marine lines 


Home Fire and Marine Insurance 


Company 


with an experience of 67 years, 
shares and supplements the strength 
of its parent company, Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance. In 1927-1928 the 
Occidental companies were add- 
ed, and last year Fireman’s Fund 


Indemnity Company. 
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Elements That Enter Fixing Of 


Sound Value For Fire Insurance 


Actual Costs, Replacement Values and Current Market Prices 
Are All Factors to Be Considered by Agents When 
Determining Proper Amounts of Coverage 


J. F. Urell of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., 
in a recent issue of Human Relations, 
the monthly publication of the Independ- 
ence companies, has an interesting article 
on the determination of proper insurable 
values. He takes into consideration actual 
costs, replacement expenses, market price 
fiuctuations and other factors which may 
have a bearing on sound value. This is 
a subject which is not often discussed but 
yet is of vital importance to the business. 
Mr. Urell’s contribution is presented as 
follows: 


Sometimes persons engaged in fire in- 
surance are uncertain about the sound 
or cost or insurable value of an article, 
a building or stock of merchandise. They 
do ‘not know exactly what items make 
it up. Yet nothing is more important 
from an insurance viewpoint because in 
case of loss the policy can only pay 
that value. Hence it will do no harm to 
review the subject briefly, even if we 
are familiar with it. 


Let us take a merchant who purchases 
an article of merchandise. What are 
the items that make up its sound value? 
The chief one is the wholesale cost price. 
To it must be added the cost of drayage, 
freight, labor in handling, customs du- 
ties, if the article is imported and sim- 
ilar expenses that are necessary to put 
the article on his shelf ready for Sale. 
But here we stop; we are not concerned 
with the sales price, which consists of 
cost, plus profit. Profit is not considered 
in determining sound value. 


Inventories and Depreciation 


Thus the agent has a guide when he 
sets out to determine the proper amount 
of insurance to place on a stock of mer- 
chandise. He should ask his insured 
what the last inventory showed the cost 
to be, making deduction for any dis- 
counts taken. To this sum should be 
added the cost of new purchases, less 
discounts, From the total a reasonable 
depreciation should be charged off, vary- 
ing according to the commodity, then 
sales, less profits, should be deducted. 
Then the agent will have the approxi- 
mate sound or insurable value of the 
merchant’s stock. 


It may have been noted that while 
profits have been excluded from calcu- 
lation of sound value nothing has been 
said of the -effect of loss or decline in 
value upon it. It happens sometimes, as 
in periods of depression such as the 
present, that the market value may be 
the sound value. An automobile, for 
example, may cost a man $1,000. Two 
months later it may be possible to buy 
the same kind and model of car for 
$800. The latter figure is then the sound 
value, even though the man may never 
have driven the car for which he paid 
$1,000 even a mile. (It should be noted 
that in this case we are considering the 
sound value to the final buyer and not 
to the dealer or retailer.) 

Similarly a change in public demand 
or style may within a very short period 
of time depreciate the value of an article 
so that its sound value suffers a marked 
decline. It must always be remembered 
that depreciation must be considered in 
arriving at sound value. 


Mistakes in Terms Costly 


Occasionally a mistake in terms may 
cause error in values. An examiner may 
ask an agent the value of certain in- 
sured property. What he really wants 
to know is the value of the building, 
since the land on which it stands, not 
being subject to destruction by fire, is 
not insured. It is advisable, therefore, 


in considering sound value, to bear in 


mind the words, building, furniture and 
fixtures, stock and the like. What the 
insurance man has in mind is replace- 
ment value, and in fixing the sound value 
when the policy is written he is antici- 
pating the loss that may possibly occur. 
Looking at the matter from another 
angle, careful consideration of sound 
value avoids over or under insurance. 
Thus it deals with the very basis of fire 
insurance—the theory that the premiums 
of many will replace the property of the 
unfortunate few who suffer loss. If we 
fix the replacement value in advance we 
shall not overcharge the insured in his 
premium or be forced to pay less than 
replacement value at the time of loss if 
he did not carry enough insurance. 
This is why we cannot think too often 
of this question of sound value. Both 
companies and agents want to pay hon- 
est losses in full. The agent holds up 
to himself no more binding duty in re- 
spect to his insured than that of seeing 
that the latter is properly protected. 


Sound Values Vary 


Sound value may vary from month to 
month, week to week, even from day to 
day. The fluctuation from one month 
to another may be tremendous, yet the 
sound value of an insured’s property 
must be covered by insurance at all 
times, whether it be a building or con- 
tents. This factor is important and must 
be watched carefully. 

We have not exhausted the thoughts 
suggested by this consideration of an 
important insurance question. For ex- 
ample, mention has been made of profits, 
which do not enter into sound value. 
They do, however, enter into the ques- 
tion of whether or not a man will con- 
tinue in business and, to put it selfishly, 
as a buyer of insurance. He may gamble 
on continuance of his business and its 
profits, though he will not on his home, 
his place of business and his stock of 
merchandise. Yet he ought not to do so, 
since the cost of insuring his profits is 
comparatively small. This line requires 
some salesmanship on the part of the 
agent, but if it follows discussion and 
determination of sound value for fire 
insurance the approach is not difficult. 





GET MUNICIPAL COVERS 





Madison, Wis., City Board of Education 
Renews $1,522,638 With Old Line 
Fire Companies 
The Madison, Wis., city board of ed- 
ucation has voted to renew school in- 
surance now expiring with the old line 
stock companies. Policies expiring now 
are one-third of all coverage on the local 

schools. 

An attempt was made by Prof. William 
Gorham Rice to have the board insure 
the $1,522,638 policies expiring this month 
with the State Insurance Fund, but re- 
ceived no support from other members 
of the board. He contended that the 
board would save $3,500 this year by the 
plan. The board now pays $9,000 yearly 
premium by insuring with the private 
companies whereas the state fund pro- 
vides insurance at 60% of that rate, or 
a saving to the board of $3,600 a year. 

Harold B. Shier, vice-president of the 
Reitan-Lerdahl Co., mutual insurance 
company, opposed the state fund, declar- 
ing it was not a matter of costs but of 
protection. R. J. Neckerman of the 
board’s insurance committee, composed 
of local insurance agents, said that the 
committee does not care to involve itself 
in any argument on the question. He 
said that the board knew the stand of 
the insurance committee and that no 
further discussion was necessary. 





John, Gold & Platt Streets - 





ScoTTisH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


United States Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, Manager 


HALL & HENSHAW, AGENTS 


New York City 





MORE SCHOOLS FOR FIREMEN 





National Board Engineer Tells of Rapid 
Extension of Educational Facilities 
for Firemen 

Short courses of instruction for fire- 
men are now being held in twenty-two 
states and are proving highly success- 
ful, according to Clarence Goldsmith, as- 
sistant chief engineer of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, who spoke 
on the education of the firemen recent- 
ly at Washington before the spring 
meeting of the National Fire Waste 
Council. These short courses were first 
conducted seven years ago at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and Iowa State College. 


During 1930 more than 9,000 firemen reg- . 


istered for these extension courses. 

Working with the schools giving this 
special instruction and aiding its devel- 
opment are the Fire Service Extension 
Committees of the National Fire Waste 
Council. The following subjects are dealt 
with by the committee: organization, 
including the selection of a director, 
sources from which instructors can be 
obtained, and the selection of commit- 
tees to prepare the program; the selec- 
tion of the time and the place of hold- 
ing the schools and the determination 
of the duration of the school; an enu- 
meration of the subjects of the school 
which include the standardization of 
methods in fire prevention, fire control, 
salvage and life saving; the list of sub- 
jects for lectures and demonstrations to 
fulfill the objects of the course; and, 
finally, a discussion of the methods of 
certifying, by diplomas or otherwise, 
those who have attended the course in 
its entirety. 

“A review of the foregoing outline,” 
said Mr. Goldsmith, “cannot fail to im- 
press even one who has little knowledge 
of a fireman’s duties with the fact that 
he should possess as much, if not more, 
technical information than is required 
in some of our leading professions. It is 
evident, therefore, that one of the indi- 
rect, although important, results of the 
establishment of these courses was to 
impress the public mind with the impor- 
tance and responsibility resting on the 
members of their local fire departments. 
When a citizen and taxpayer has become 
informed of the value and importance of 
any public service, he is much more will- 
ing to lend his support financially and 
otherwise to its maintenance and devel- 
opment.” 





FRED C. FEIGE PROMOTED 


J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund fleet, announces the appoint- 
ment of Fred C. Feige as manager of the 
southern California automobile offices at 
Los Angeles. For the past five years 
he has been special agent representing 
these companies in southern California. 
Mr. Feige has grown up in the Fireman’s 
Fund family, having entered the com- 
pany’s employ at San Francisco in 1918. 
After three years’ experience at the head 
office in the automobile underwriting de- 
partment he was transferred to the Los 
Angeles office and in May, 1926, was ap- 
pointed special agent for southern Cali- 
fornia. 





PART OF SALARY FOR RELIEF 


It has been announced that the officers 
and employes of the American of New- 
ark and the Bankers Indemnity have 
decided to contribute 5% of one month’s 
salary to the unemployed relief associa- 
tion of Newark. 





201 Billions in Fire 
Risks Carried in U. S. 


59% OF THE NATIONAL WEALTH 





Ernest Sturm, America Fore Chairman, 
Says Premiums Decline as Total 
Liability Gains Steadily 





At the present time, the aggregate 
of fire risks carried by all the compa- 
nies doing business in the United States, 
approximates 201 billions of dollars, ac- 
cording to an inquiry made under the 
direction of Ernest Sturm, chairman of 
the boards of the America Fore group 
of insurance companies. This huge fig- 
ure, said Mr, Sturm in explanation, cov- 
ers all kinds of building and commodity 
fire risks carried by insurance compa- 
nies and represents about 59% of the 
national wealth, as recently computed. 
Some falling off occurred last year in 
fire ‘premiums and in the total of risks 
because of adverse conditions. The fig- 
ures are estimated on the basis of re- 
ported premiums and their relation to 
values insured, with an allowance for the 
operations of miscellaneous companies 
whose reports are not collected by any 
central bureau. : 

A striking feature of the survey is the 
fact that it shows the current total com- 
paring with 150 billion dollars in 1920 
and only 54 billions in 1910. The in- 
crease between 1910 and 1920 amounted 
to 177% and that from 1920 to 1930, to 
some 34%, illustrating the effect of the 
war era upon our national wealth. 

“As compared with the population of 
the United States,” says Mr. Sturm, “the 
present total of risks outstanding shows 
a current per capita figure of $1,665 in 
contrast with $1,915 in 1929, $1,409 in 
1920 and $583 in 1910. 


Changes in Premium Income 


“Premiums written on this business to 
pay for protection against fire damage 
to these enormous aggregates of burn- 
able wealth, did not increase yearly in 
the same ratios as the values insured, 
because of the general tendency toward 
lower rates. The 1930 estimated fire pre- 
miums, for example, were actually small- 
er than those of 1920, while the insured 
total advanced 34%, as stated. The 1929 
premiums were a little more than 4% 
larger than those of 1920. 

“The declining trend in the cost of 
fire insurance protection is not attrib- 
utable entirely to the recession in com- 
merce and industry that has prevailed 
for more than a year and a half. Rates 
have, in fact, been decreasing for ten 
years or more, as the outcome of im- 
proved construction, better internal and 
external fire protection and other fac- 
tors for which rating ‘credits’ are given 
in calculating premiums. 

“The effect of the replacement of nu- 
merous hazardous structures with larger 
and more fire-safe buildings, not only 
in New York but in cities and towns 
throughout the United States, has been 
to augment the total value of risks and 
at the same time to lower premium in- 
come. 

“If fire losses had declined with pre- 
mium income, the fire insurance compa- 
nies would not be’ faced with the serious 
administrative problems that confront 
them today. In contrast with the lower 
underwriting receipts, however, the de- 
struction of property burning has been 
excessively heavy and last year was larg- 
er than in 1929.” 
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A. E. Gilbert Discusses Moral 
Hazard and Construction Risks 


Secretary of the Hanover Tells Montreal Institute of the Types 
of Construction Most Fire Resistive and the Underlying 
Conditions Leading to Moral Hazard Fires 


A. E. Gilbert, secretary of the Hanover 
Fire of New York, and a well-known fire 
underwriter of recognized ability, recent- 
ly addressed the Montreal Insurance In- 
stitute on various hazards in connection 
with fire risks. He discussed construction 
and protection and the comparative merits 
of various types of buildings; common 
and special hazards and moral risks. Fol- 
lowing are extracts dealing with construc- 
tion and moral hazards from Mr. Gilbert’s 
lecture: 


First of all, we must inquire as to what 
is meant by the term “risk.” Primarily, 
it is property against which an insurance 
contract has been issued by an insurance 
company, but, in my opinion, it embraces 
as well the character of the person own- 
ing the property. The amount of insur- 
ance on the physical property may very 
well be termed the liability, which is 
synonymous with the risk, but there is 
an intangible and more or less immeas- 
urable liability represented by the under- 
writer’s opinion of the integrity of the 
person insured. This is thought of in 
terms of moral hazard and I will amplify 
this later on in the lecture. 

An expert underwriter will very closely 
measure the relativity of the burning ra- 
tio of risks by the exercise of his judg- 
ment, but this judgment is to a great 
extent predicated on his knowledge of 
construction, protection, both external 
and internal, and susceptibility of con- 
tents, all of which combine to make up 
the risk as he sees it. 


Construction and Exposure 


In the various sub-divisions of the risk 
we first come to construction and ex- 
posure. Construction is one of the most 
important features with which we are 
confronted. On this depends the basis 
of rating, and further, the viewpoint 
with which it is regarded by under- 
writers in relation to the extent that a 
fire may spread within itself and/or to 
adjoining risks. 

Naturally the most desirable form of 
construction is that which we term “fire 
resistive.” This is by far a more descrip- 
tive word than “fire-proof.” Experience 
has shown us that there is no building 
absolutely fire-proof, and, as a result, 
we have become accustomed to think of 


’ good construction in proportion to the 


degree with which it withstands heat 
generated by fire and resists the spread 
thereof. 

It is impossible for me to attempt to 
differentiate between the numerous 
technical classes of fire resistive con- 
struction, but I will simply state that it 
is one in which an absolute minimum 
of woodwork appears. It is built of con- 
crete or brick on steel, with concrete 
floors and roof, metal window frames 
and doors, and wired glass windows 
against exposure. In addition to this I 
would add the advantages derived from 
areas cut up into small segments, thereby 
preventing the destruction of large con- 
centrated values. 

The type of construction considered 
next best to the foregoing is that which 
is commonly known as brick open mill 
construction, the technical appellation of 
which is plank and timber construction. 
This kind of building is slow burning 
and among other requirements to en- 
able it to come within this category, it 
is necessary that all vertical openings 
such as stairways, elevators and hoist- 
ways be cut off or trapped, and also 
that no hollow spaces exist in walls or 
ceilings. Vertical floor openings in a 
building create a draft condition which 


serves to spread fire rapidly, whereas 
openings which are trapped or cut off 
by partitions, whether brick or frame, 
retard the progress of a fire by some 
attempt to confine it to the floor on 
which it starts. 


Frame Mill Construction 


Frame mill construction is also con- 
sidered to be a good risk, and both these 
‘types are far better than brick or frame 
onstruction having steel girders or roof 
supports not insulated with brick, con- 
crete or terra cotta blocks. The tensile 
strength of steel induces a condition 
which causes it to buckle and collapse 
more rapidly under heat than heavy tim- 
bers and the experience of companies 
generally has shown that more serious 
losses have occurred in buildings of this 
type of construction than the average 
layman has any conception of. 


I mentioned the absence of concealed 
spaces in walls and ceilings in buildings 
of mill construction. That is a serious 
defect of construction usually found in 
brick or frame joist buildings, which 
types are vastly in the majority numer- 
ically. Concealed spaces and blind at- 
tics create channels through which fire 
spreads very rapidly, in addition to 
which they serve to make it difficult to 
detect fire until considerable headway 
has been gained. 


The risk from exposure may be either 
eliminated or lessened by precautionary 
measures derived from the use of blank 
brick walls, wired glass windows or 
metal shutters. The first is naturally the 


best, the second—hardly less efficacious, 
the third, while of some value, has the 
drawback of confining the fire without 
permitting it to be seen from the out- 
side until the interior may be a roaring 
furnace. 

Moral Hazard Risk 


We now come to what I consider one 
of the interesting, and at the same time, 
probably most elusive of the features 
pertaining to this subject, namely moral 
hazard. It frequently becomes an inter- 
esting game between the underwriter 
and the assured to endeavor to guess 
when and where moral hazard exists. The 
price of safety is eternal vigilance and 
I caution you to be constantly on the 
lookout for the slightest trace of moral 
hazard, whether direct or indirect. It 
is apparent to the trained underwriter 
that what would be considered obvious 
moral hazard is sometimes far removed 
from it actuallv, while, on the other hand 
the most innocent appearing offering 
contains in it elements of potential dan- 
ger to the company. 

There are two sub-divisions to moral 
hazard, direct and indirect. Indirect 
moral hazard may be termed negligence 
on the part of a person having knowl- 
edge of the safeguarding of common 
hazards and failing wilfully to pytting 
this knowledge to use. Moral hazard is 
the direct burning of a piece of prop- 
erty for the sake of profit and is caused 
by a variety of reasons, the following 
being some of the more important ones: 

Bad business conditions. 

The desire to get rich quick. 

The attempt of a manager of a plant 
to conceal embezzlements and/or mis- 
management, etc. 

We are confronted with the moral haz- 
ard developed as a result of an assured 
having merchandise which is out-moded, 
or of a class which is not easily sold. 
We have the growth of chain stores with 
its continuous driving of small merchants 
out of business, and department stores 
making business increasingly harder for 
specialty shops. 
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building up of profitable all- 


around insurance business. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





BROKERAGE OFFICES MERGE 





Insurance Dep’t of Cross & Brown Co. 
Consolidates with Office of 
Harry M. Rounds 
The insurance department of Cross & 
Brown Co., a well known real estate 
firm, has merged its business and per- 
sonnel with that of Harry Macdonald 
Rounds, insurance broker. The new firm 
will be known as Cross, Brown & 
Rounds, Inc., with offices at 116 John 
Street. The officers are Harry M. 
Rounds, president; Morton R. Cross, 
vice-president; Fredwin C. Baker, sec- 
retary and Edward H. Thompson, treas- 

urer. 

Mr. Rounds has been an insurance 
broker with offices at 80 Maiden Lane 
and 84 William Street since 1924, prior 
to which he was with the Great Ameri- 
can. His grandfather, George W. Bur- 
chell, was president of the Queen from 
1918 to 1920 when he retired to become 
chairman of the board of that company. 
Mr. Cross, as president of Cross & 
Brown Co., is well known in the real 
estate business in this city. 

Mr. Baker went with Cross & Brown 
Co. from the insurance firm of Mills & 
Honness in 1918, being put in charge of 
the insurance department in 1926. Mr. 
Thompson, as treasurer of Cross & 
Brown Co., has also been with that con- 
cern since its inception. 





STILL SEEK HIGHER FEES 

The Missouri Senate’s Committee on 
Appropriations has voted to recommend 
a $250,000 fee for former Attorney Gen- 
eral John T. Barker and Floyd F. Ja- 
cobs of Kansas City, Mo., who acted 
as special counsel for the Missouri In- 
surance Department in the litigation that 
grew out of a reduction of 10% in fire, 
hail, lightning and windstorm insurance 
rates ordered by former Superintendent 
of Insurance Ben C. Hyde in October. 
1922. The Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives some time 
ago recommended a $375,000 fee for 
Barker and Jacobs, but when the matter 
came before the House: for action the 
farmers aided by other laymen cut the 
allowance to $150,000. It is doubtful that 
the House would even consider the rec- 
ommendation made by the Senate com- 
mittee should the upper body of the 
General Assembly give its approval. 


TO HAVE NEW INDIANA CODE 

John C. Kidd, Indiana insurance com- 
missioner, has just returned from a three 
weeks’ trip through the East and South 
in connection with work for the De- 
partment. He is planning to hold a con- 
ference with Governor Leslie as quickly 
as possible concerning the appointment 
of a commission to codify the insurance 
laws of the state. Such a commission 
was provided for by concurrent resolu- 
tion passed at the last general assem- 
bly, but after the close of the legislature 
the resolution was lost in the shuffle and 
will not be printed in the acts of 1931. 
The resolution itself has just been found. 








FIREBUG BURNED TO DEATH 

Bruno Dragone of Buffalo was burned 
to death recently while supposedly at- 
tempting to set fire to an unoccupied 
frame building in Westfield, N. Y. In- 
flammable liquid had been poured all 
through the house, and several jars of 
it were found when the fire was ex- 
tinguished. Evidently Dragone had set 
fire to his clothes while setting off the 
liquid. 





S. S. SWATLAND TO MOVE 
The insurance agency of Stephen S. 
Swatland, which has been located for a 
number of years at 790 Broad Street, 
Newark, will be moved shortly to more 
spacious offices in the new National 
Newark Bank building. 


TOBACCO CO. ITEM 
The liability of the unpaid capital of 
the Tobacco Insurance Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, is $900,000 instead of $90,000 as 
printed in this paper. 
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Beardsley Says Poor 
Packing Is Cause of 
Many Inland Losses 


TALKS BEFORE U. S. CHAMBER 





Vice-President of Aetna (Fire) Also 
Cites Other Ways Business Can 
Aid Inland Marine 





One of the most frequent causes of 
loss in inland marine insurance is poor 
packing and improper or _ insufficient 
shipping directions on packages and 
packing cases, Guy E. Beardsley, vice- 
president of the Aetna (Fire), told the 
insurance department round table con- 
ference of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce annual meeting at Atlantic 
City on Wednesday. He said there is 
considerable room for improvement in 
this respect on the part of the business 
interests of the country and any co- 
operation to this end which tends to de- 
crease the number or the amount of 
claims arising on inland: transportation 
policies will surely result in a consequent 
lowering of the insurance rate levels. He 
urged the business interests of the coun- 
try to support this effort which in every 
respect is in the interests of all con- 
cerned. 

Fire insurance companies are con- 
stantly attempting, through their engi- 
neering service, municipal inspections and 
extensive advertising to obtain this co- 
operation of business interests in the 
elimination of unnecessary fire hazards, 
Mr. Beardsley said, and that this effort 
has been effective is evidenced by the 
constantly decreasing fire insurance 
rates, He now hopes that the same fine 
results will be obtained in the inland 
marine field. From the insurance angle 
itself Mr. Beardsley told of the forma- 
tion of the new Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association, the purposes of 
which include the following: 

To develop scientific and intelligent 
underwriting of all forms of inland ma- 
rine and all-risks insurance; to promote 
simplification and accuracy of rating 
methods; to investigate hazards and to 
devise and promote reasonable means of 
reducing the hazards insured against; to 
secure the adoption by member compa- 
nies of suitable and uniform forms and 
clauses and to serve as a medium for 
exchange of information. 


Other Aids Business Can Give 


Mr. Beardsley then cited some of the 
things that may be done by business to 
co-operate in gaining these desired im- 
provements. There are now thirty-two 
states he said whose laws require that 
motor truckmen carry insurance for the 
protection of the shipper. There is, 
however, no uniformity in these state 
laws, hardly any two of them being 
identical, and this offers a chance for 
business in conjunction with insurance 
interests to urge upon the various state 
insurance commissioners a standardiza- 
tion of these varying state laws. 

When it is remembered, said Mr. 
Beardsley, that these truck shipments 
often go from one state to another, the 
necessity of uniformity in state require- 
ments will be appreciated. The laws also 
require that the insurance companies en- 
tered in each state must conform their 
underwriting practices to the laws of that 
state, which results in complexity and 
dissatisfaction. A standard bill of lad- 
ing similar to that prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
railroads and the railway express com- 
panies should be adopted and required 
for use by all truckmen operating as 
common carriers Mr. Beardsley told the 
Atlantic City convention. 


Inland Marine Classifications 
After giving a general description of 
inland marine insurance the speaker said 
that the policies written today may be 


classified under the following four 
groups: 
Transportation. — Policies covering 


merchandise in transit by railway freight, 
express, motor truck, inland or coastwise 
steamers, by parcel post, and also cov- 
ering securities or other valuables by 
registered mail. Under this heading 
would also be included policies covering 
the legal liability of truckmen for mer- 
chandise in their custody as common 
carriers, 


Personal Contracts for Individuals.— 
Personal effects and tourist baggage 
policies, personal fur floaters, personal 
jewelry floaters, cameras, silverware, 
wedding presents, scientific instruments, 
fine arts and musical instrument floaters. 

Special Classes.—Jewelers’ block, radi- 
um floaters, specific articles of a floating 
nature which are to be covered any- 
where the property may be, such as stor- 
age batteries, contractors’ equipment, 
adding machines, outboard motors, etc., 
insurance on property for exhibition pur- 
poses, horse and wagon floaters, the- 
atrical equipment, negative film floaters, 
policies covering machinery or equip- 
ment during instalation, salesmen’s 
samples, bridges, processing risks, and 
policies covering merchandise sold on 
deferred payment. 

Bailees’ Customers Insurance.—Policies 
written for laundries, cleaners, fur stor- 
ers or rug storers, covering customers’ 
goods in their possession. 


Property Not Always in Motion 


“Now, while transportation is funda- 
mentally and primarily the basis of in- 
land marine insurance, it does not mean 
that the property must at all times be 
actually in motion, that is, on a railroad 
car, or a motor truck or a barge,” said 
Mr. Beardsley. “The merchandise may 
have to stop many times en route, may 
even have to be unloaded and remain 
temporarily in a warehouse awaiting re- 
shipment, and other conditions may pre- 
vail which would require protection tem- 
porarily at a fixed location, but all as 
combined with and a part of transpor- 
tation. 

“Inland marine and transportation in- 
surance has been extended to take care 
of these needs and now offers protection 
on merchandise sold on the deferred 
payment plan, machinery and equipment 
during instalation, goods sent to dis- 
tant points for exhibition, processors 
risks, etc. For example: a manufacturer 
of cotton goods whose own plant pro- 
duces cotton goods ‘in the grey’ sends 
his product to bleacheries, they are then 
shipped to other manufacturers or to 
consumers. The transit feature is in- 
volved in all of these, but in addition 
coverage is extended to fixed locations. 

“These contracts are drawn with the 
sole idea of affording to modern busi- 
ness complete protection under the sim- 
plest form of policy. A furniture deal- 


er, for example, sells a large portion of 
his merchandise on the instalment plan 
and under one Inland Marine policy all 
of this furniture may be protected auto- 
matically from the time it leaves his 
premises by any mode of conveyance un- 
til delivered to the premises of the pur- 
chaser, and furthermore the seller’s in- 
terest in such furniture may be protect- 
ed while it is in the hands of the pur- 
chaser until the payments have been 
completed. It is only necessary in such 
a case for the dealer—who would be the 
assured under such a policy—to report 
to the insurance company at the end of 
each month his outstanding balances on 
such sales and pay the premiums on such 
amounts at a fixed rate. 
Bridge and Tunnel Risks 

“There is one class of inland marine 
policy in which the element of transpor- 
tation is not involved. This is the in- 
suring of bridges and tunnels on an ‘All 
Risks’ basis. Most of the larger bridges 
that have been erected recently have 
been financed by bond issues, and the 
bond holders require that adequate .se- 
curity be provided in the form of insur- 
ance. This ‘All Risks’ insurance can only 
be written under an inland marine pol- 
icy. 
You are all aware of the vast capital 
investment represented in the motion 
picture industry, It is not uncommon 
for the production cost of one picture to 
mount into millions of dollars, and in the 
final analysis this cost is almost com- 
pletely tied up in a strip of negative film 
which is constantly being moved to va- 
rious locations where the picture is be- 
ing filmed, to laboratories for develop- 
ment, then to cutting rooms, and so on 
until the film is finally completed and the 
required number of positive films have 
been made. Complete insurance protec- 
tion on such a film can only be obtained 
under an inland marine policy. The ca- 
pacity of the inland marine market has 
been taxed to take care of such liability, 
and the companies have been called upon 
to make good some enormous losses. 


LOTTERY TICKET INSURED | 
Clayton C. Woods of Buffalo and his 
relatives who won $840,000 on the recent 
Irish Sweepstakes have insured the lot- 
tery ticket for safe delivery to a bank in 
Ireland where the ticket may be cashed. 
Under a marine insurance policy the 
tisk is covered at a rate of 334 cents 
for each $100 of liability. Ryan & Cable 
of Buffalo were the brokers. 


TO LEAVE AUTO ASS’N 

The Corroon & Reynolds fire compan- 
ies are withdrawing from the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association ef- 
fective May 27. These companies are the 
American Equitable Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Globe, Independence Fire, Jefferson Fire, 
Liberty Bell, Long Island, Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Metropolitan, New York 
Fire, State Fire & Marine and Sylvania. 


JOIN NATIONAL AUTO ASS’N 

The Standard Fire of Hartford and 
the Virginia Fire & Marine have been 
elected to membership in the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Association. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 
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Supreme Court Case 
On Subrogation Rights 


CLAIM ON INCREASED VALUE 





Standard Marine Not Entitled to Re. 
cover Because Insured Was Not 
Entitled to Recover 





Recently announcement was made that 
the United States Supreme Court had 
affirmed the decision of the Federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in the case of the 
Standard Marine vs. the Scottish Met- 
ropolitan Assurance with respect to a 
grain cargo loss. Following is a digest 
of this decision: 

Wheat shipped from Port Arthur to 
Montreal was insured by the seller with 
the Scottish Metropolitan for buyer’s 
account, the risk to begin immediately 
after loading. The purchaser also effect- 
ed insurance, with the Standard Marine, 
covering increased value of the grain 
above the cif. cost. That value was 
stipulated to be the difference between 
c.i.f. cost and the highest market value 
per bushel between the day of sailing 
and the day on which cargo would have 
arrived at destination if the loss had 
not occurred, plus 5 cents. 

A collision resulted in the total loss 
of the cargo, both vessels being held in 
fault, and the cargo owner recovered 
$309,500 for the insured wheat, with in- 
terest from the date of collision. This 
was its value at the time and place of 
shipment, which is the value recoverable 
for loss of cargo by maritime tort. The 
Scottish Metropolitan paid the purchaser 
of the wheat $284,000, the full amount 
of its policy. The Standard Marine paid 
$62,500, stipulated to be the amount due 
on its policy, at the rate of 31% cents 
per bushel, the difference between 
$1.38%4, the cif. price, and $1.6934, the 
highest market value within the ten days 
after departure required for the voyage, 
plus 5 cents. Each insurer asserted its 
right, in the limitation proceeding, to 
be subrogated to the cargo owner’s right 
of recovery. 


District Court Decision 


The Federal district court decreed pay- 
ment to the Scottish Metropolitan of 
$284,000, the full amount of its insurance 
liability, with interest from the date of 
loss, and payment to the Standard Ma- 
rine of the balance, after deducting the 
commissioner’s fees. The Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit affirmed. 
Both courts thought that as the insurer, 
on payment of the loss, is subrogated 
only to such right of recovery as the 
insured had, Phoenix Ins. Co. vs. Erie 
& W. Trans. Co., 1J7°U..S: 312; and as 
the latter had no right to recover for 
any increase in value beyond that at the 
time and place of shipment, the Standard 
Marine, so far as it had insured such 
an increase in value, was not entitled to 
participate in the recovery, since partici- 
pation would amount to the assertion of 
a right of recovery which the insured 
did not possess. 





GETTING LOW MARINE RATES 





Shippers Urged to Use Steamship Lines 
With Best Records by A. M. Mac- 
Intire, United Fruit Co. 


The importance of selecting reliable 
ocean carriers as a means for secur- 
ing low rates for shippers was point- 
ed out this week at the insurance con- 
ference in Chicago of the American Man- 
agement Association by Alan M. Mac- 
Intire, assistant treasurer of the United 
Fruit Co. On this point he said: 

“The cost of your marine insurance 
depends on the judgment rating of your 
underwriters. The loss record, respon- 
sibility, personnel and degree of care 
exercised in the handling of cargo by 
the carrier has a direct bearing on this 
cost. Low rates go hand in hand with 
low losses—if you specify a transporta- 
tion company with a reputation for care- 
ful handling you will benefit. One Am- 


erican steamship company in 1930 han- 
dled some twenty-eight millions pack- 
ages of cargo with damages of less than 
1% of the freight revenue.” 
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P. H. Goodwin Determined To Call 


Hoover Dam Commission Meeting 


Regardless of Reported Statement by Guy LeRoy Stevick that : 


“There Is Nothing to Confer On,” National Association 
President Will Go Ahead With Plans 


If Guy LeRoy Stevick, Fidelity & De- 
posit vice-president at San Francisco, 
does not desire to call a‘meeting of com- 
panies, who are on the Hoover Dam 
bond, to thresh out the agency commis- 
sion situation in connection with it with 
President Percy H. Goodwin of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
now en route to the coast, then Mr. 
Goodwin will call such a conference him- 
self with company representatives regard- 
less of Mr. Stevick. This in brief is the 
National Association president’s answer 
to the reported statement last week by 
Mr. Stevick “that no such conference, 
as far as I know, will be called.” q 

It will be recalled that the suggestion 
for this meeting was made by President 
Charles R. Miller of the Fidelity & De- 
posit a few weeks ago when Percy H. 
Goodwin took up the cudgels for the 
agents in demanding that recognition be 
given to producers who had built up 
contacts with contractors on the Hoover 
Dam project. When asked about this 
Mr. Stevick said: “There is nothing to 
confer on,” adding that if Mr. Goodwin 
had anything to say on the subject of 
commissions any of the surety men could 
be found at their regular places of busi- 
ness. 


Ten Company Heads Favorable 


So far the following company execu- 
tives have gone on record as favorable 
to the payment of a commission: F. J. 
O’Neill, Royal Indemnity; Paul L. Haid, 
Fidelity & Casualty; Edson S. Lott, 
United States Casualty ; Charles R. Mil- 
ler, Fidelity & Deposit, who said in part: 
“It seems to me eminently fair that if 
a commission is paid in this case. 
there ought to be some contribution 
made by the companies to the companies 


who assume the responsibility of watch- 
ing over this contract.” 

Also E. M. Allen, National Surety; 
Charles F. Frizzell, Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America; J. Scofield Rowe, 
Metropolitan Casuaity; Wilfred Kurth, 
Home Indemnity and Southern Surety; 
Jesse S. Phillips, Great American Indem- 
nity, and R. Howard Bland, United 
States F. & G, 

Bland’s Slant on Situation 

President Bland had the following in- 
teresting comments to make to Mr. 
Goodwin on the situation: 

“T wish to emphasize that we are 
strictly an agency company. Field offices 
have been established for the purpose 
of servicing agents in obtaining and han- 
dling business as their primary function. 
Without any thought, even remotely, of 
sanctioning overhead writing, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that commis- 
sions represent compensation for pro- 
duction services rendered. 

“You express the belief that an investi- 
gation of the Hoover Dam bond case 
will reveal services rendered on the part 
of agents for the individual contractors 
composing the present Six Companies, 
Inc., and for the bonding companies 
which are now on the bond. If this 
is the case we will be very pleased to 
recognize the interests which may be 
involved, and will be very happy to assist 
in determining those interests. 

“You, of course, understand that we 
are not the originating company and it 
would seem that the course taken by the 
originating company should control the 
co-sureties. We would be very happy 
to follow a program thus laid down and 
followed by all. . This also contemplates, 
however, recognizing any position which 
may be taken by the Six Companies, 
Inc., or the obligee, which in this case 
is the Federal Government.” 





N. Y. FEDERATION FEATURES 
Convention Golf Tournament Arranged 
for May 8; Annual Dinner to Be 
Gala Affair 
One of the attractive features ofthe 
annual convention of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of New York at Glens Falls, May 
8-9, is the golf tournament which will 
he held the first day. There are four 
events with six prizes and the prediction 
is that the competition will be plenty for 

the awards as follows: 

First event, 36-hole medal play, low 
gross; first best, president’s trophy, book 
ends donated by Milton H. Steele, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Federation. 

Second event, 36-hole medal play, low 
net; first best, golf bag donated by the 
Glens Falls Indemnity. 

Third event, 18-hole match play, handi- 





cap against par (morning round only); 
first best, silver beverage container do- 
nated by Frank G. Morris, president, 
Standard Surety & Casualty; second 
best, a half dozen goblets donated by 
John B. Clarke, resident vice-president, 
Constitution Indemnity. 

Fourth event, kickers’ handicap, choose 
your own handicap before starting (after- 
noon round only); first prize, silver flask 
donated by John A. Griffen, vice-presi- 
dent, Fidelity & Deposit; second prize, 
porch set donated by William D. Driscoll, 
resident vice-president, Bankers Indem- 
nity. 

For those who are not golfers sight- 
seeing trips have been arranged as well 
as bridge for the women visitors. 

The dinner Friday night will be served 
at 7:30 in the ball room of the Hotel 
Queensbury. There will be an address 
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F. Wade Hughes Leaving 
Continental Casualty 


DESIRES TO RETURN TO EAST 





Has Been Bonding Vice-President of 
Chicago Company Since April, 1929; 
His Active Career 
One of the significant surety announce- 
ments of the week was the news that F. 
Wade Hughes, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Casualty and who is one of the 
most capable bonding executives in the 
business, is to leave his Chicago post 
and return East about June 1. Mr. 
Hughes has requested President H. A. 
Behrens not to recommend his re-elec- 
tion as vice-president to the board of 
directors at the Continental Casualty’s 

annual meeting on May 6. 

“Since Mr. Hughes desires to return 
East as soon as possible he has asked 
to be relieved immediately of executive 
charge of the Continental’s bonding de- 
partment in order that he may feel 
free to carry out his personal plans,” 
was the way the announcement read. 


Attended Heidelberg 


Mr. Hughes has been in the surety 
business for the past twelve years, start- 
ing with the Maryland Casualty. Before 
that he was for twelve years in general 
construction work. He received his edu- 
cation in private schools in the United 
States and Germany and completed his 
schooling at the famous University of 
Heidelberg. He had an active war rec- 
ord, enlisting as a private in 1915, serv- 
ing on the Mexican border with rank 
of sergeant-major, attending officers’ 
training school at Ft. Meyer, Va., then 





of welcome by Maj. George F. Heustis, 
president, Glens Falls Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a response by Milton H. 
Steele, president of the Federation. 
There will be a number of guests of 
honor present at the dinner, including 
Messrs. E. W. West and F. M. Smalley 
of the Glens Falls Indemnity; George 
H. Jamison, Charles P. Butler and S. 
D. MacPeak of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, as well as a delegation of mem- 
bers of the state legislature and of 
Congress from nearby towns. 

The business session will be held on 
Saturday, May 9. 


service abroad as a captain and adjutant 
of the 808th Pioneer Infantry. 

After a year’s schooling in the home 
office of the Maryland he was sent to 
W. W. Flannigan & Co., Pittsburgh, 
general agents of the company, where 
he was in charge of bonding activities. 
In 1922 he resigned this post to join the 
New York office of the Standard Acci- 
dent as superintendent of its contract 
bond department. Successively he won 
promotion to assistant manager and as- 
sociate manager of this office. He then 
joined the Royal Indemnity in June, 1927, 
where he did effective work as executive 
head of bonding operations. He took his 
Continental Casualty post in April, 1929. 





Col. Carruth to Chicago ‘ 


Col. R. Hill Carruth, assistant to 
the president of the American Bond- 
ing, is now in Chicago doing special 
promotional work with the office of 
Conkling, Price & Webb, Fidelity & 
Deposit general agents in that city. 
The American Bonding is a subsidiary 
of the F. & D. 

Col. Carruth has been associated 
with the American Bonding at its 
home office in Baltimore for sixteen 
months. Previously he was manager 
of the Fidelity & Deposit at Mem- 
phis, supervising Arkansas, Tennes- 
see and Mississippi, and prior to that 
supervised the Fidelity & Deposit of- | 
fice at Little Rock, Ark. During the | 
war he had a brilliant record. 














JOIN COMMONWEALTH BOARD 
The Commonwealth Casualty setup 
was further strengthened this week by 
the election of four directors of the In- 
ternational Reinsurance to the director- 
ate of the Philadelphia company as a 
preliminary to its reorganization. They 
are Bentley H. Pope, director, First 
spr me National Bank of Trenton; 
. C. Stokes, former governor of New 
sheet and chairman of the board, First 
Mechanics National Bank; Harry D. 


Leavitt, director, First Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank, and J. Philip Bird, presi- 
dent, New Jersey Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation. 





REARDON’S NEW TITLE 
Henry P. Reardon, Newark branch 
manager of the Standard Surety & Cas- 
ualty, who is a prominent Elk, has been 
given the title of “Esteemed Leading 

Knight of the South Orange Elks.” 
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Safety Experts At Bureau 


Personnel of Casualty and Surety Organization Which Has to 
Do With Campaigns Acquainting Public With 
Accident Dangers 


Emphasis on the prevention side of 
casualty insurance is growing stronger 
all the time. Campaigns of education 
with a view to acquainting the public 
with the accident danger and pitfalls of 
our modern daily life are underway and 
reach in all directions. Not only the 
companies themselves are devoting ear- 
nest, intelligent effort in the work, but 


PS isis: 


bring about reduction of the fatalities 
on our streets and highways. 

Herbert J. Stack, supervisor of child 
safety activities, has also been with the 
bureau for several years. He is a spe- 
cialist in the work and is known as an 
authority on the subject. He lays out 
the campaigns for the education of the 
child in accident prevention; lectures at 





Conservation Staff of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


Seated (left to right): John J. Hall, director, street and highway safety division ; 
Albert W. Whitney, associate general manager in charge of safety education and 


accident prevention. 


Standing (left to right): Wesley M. Graff, director, safety engineering division; 
Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer; Herbert J. Stack, supervisor, child safety activities, 
and Thomas B. Hanley, director public information. 





those affiliated with the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
have worked out a program which will 
spread to every section of the United 
States. 

In order to accomplish this the con- 
servation staff of the National Bureau 
has been strengthened in recent months 
until now every phase of the work is 
covered. 

At the head of the conservation staff 
of the National Bureau is Associate 
General Manager Albert W. Whitney, a 
pioneer in safety education. Mr. Whit- 
ney who came to the organization in 
1914 when it was still the Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau, not only 
supervises the safety and education ac- 
tivities of his organization today, but 
participates in the work of other or- 
ganizations like the National Safety 
Council, the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, and the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Safety. He is regarded .as 
an authority on the subject and fre- 
quently speaks before civic and educa- 
tional bodies and writes for periodicals. 


Messrs. Hall, Stack and Halsey 


Under Mr. Whitney John J. Hall is 
the director of the Street and Highway 
Safety Division. Mr. Hall who has been 
with the Bureau for several years has 
initiated and conducted many Save-A- 
Life campaigns in collaboration with the 
state Gevernors and Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioners of at least ten states. He has 
worked with organizations seeking to 


Columbia, Rutgers and other universi- 
ties, and conducts the Safety Demonstra- 
tions in the New York public schools. On 
his program for this summer is a visit to 
the summer sessions of forty universities 
and teachers’ colleges where he will lec- 
ture and urge the necessity for perma- 
nent courses on safety in all such insti- 
tutions. 

Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer, for- 
merly traffic engineer for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, not only lec- 
tures before civic bodies but on the prac- 
tical side consults with the traffic engi- 
neers of the member companies, traffic 
engineers of states and cities, with a 
view to discovering the cause of acci- 
dents and the elimination of the danger 
spots. He is a frequent contributor ta 
periodicals. 

W. M. Graff a Newcomer 

Wesley M. Graff, director of the 
safety engineering division, is a newcom- 
er whose work is gaining constantly in 
importance in the estimation of the com- 
panies. Mr. Graff is an industrial en- 
gineer of many years’ experience, and in 


consultation with industrial engineers of . 


the member companies, committees of 
the American Standards Association, and 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, seeks 
constantly to develop safety devices. 

Thomas B. Hanly, director of the 
public information division, a newspaper 
man of experience in New York City, is 
charged with the duty of seeing to it 
that not only the insurance press but 
the general public is informed of the 
work of the bureau. 


Hansen on Delaware 
Reincorporation Plan 


HOME OFFICE TO STAY ON COAST 





Board Changes and Promotions Feature 
Annual Meeting; Full 1931 Dividend 
Scale Recommended 





With the necessary approval of the 
board of directors and stockholders the 
International Reinsurance of Los An- 
geles is planning to reincorporate under 
a Delaware charter, maintaining its home 
offices, however, at Los Angeles. The 
reasons for this move were explained to 
stockholders at the recent annual meet- 
ing—that this reincorporation was desir- 
able from their point of view in that 
the corporation can immediately re-es- 
tablish its full dividend payments for 
1931; that it will save the company ap- 
proximately $50,000 a year in taxes and 
eliminate stockholders’ liability ; and that 
it will afford better facilities for han- 
dling the business which is now more 
or less of an international character. a 
minor portion only being confined to the 
State of California. 

According to President Carl M. Han- 
sen the new shares of the company to 
be issued under reincorporation proceed- 
ings will have the identical liquidation 
value as those now outstanding and the 
total assets of the present corporation 
will be transferred to the new company. 
Although in January the directors voted 
to defer the quarterly dividend of fiftv 
cents a share President Hansen said 
that the board will consider his recom- 
mendation to pay the full $2 dividend for 
1931 later. 


Mearns and Reese Promoted 


The annual mecting also marked a 
change in the directorate of the companv 
as well as the promotion of Evan 
Reese to be vice-president and treasurer 
succeeding J. V. H. Challiss, and that 
of William R. Mearns, in charge of the 
New York office, to be vice-president. 

The new board of directors includes 
F. S. Albertson, J. P. Bird, C. H. Craw- 
ford, T. B. Donaldson, C. M. Hansen, 
H. D: Leavitt, L. A. Padfield, B. H. 
Pope, J. C. Myers, E. C. Stokes and 
E. I. Reese, all re-elected. and J. B. 
Armstrong, A. D. Benson, Barry Bran- 
non, O. W. Gullekson, M. B. Hansen, 
FE. J. Hennessy, L. E. Kanouse, T. L. 
Lawrence. Marcus Matson, W. R. 
Mearns, W. C. Midgeley. W. T. Coffin, 
Tr.. D. K. MacDonald, H. B. Reed, H. 
M. Rose and W. C. Vince as new mem- 
bers. 

Directors who withdrew under agree- 
ment with the controlling interests rep- 
resented by Mr. Hansen and his Eastern 
associates included J. V. H. Challiss, vice- 
president and treasurer, C. S. James, W. 
T. Jeffries, D. C. MacEwen, D. E. C. 
Moore, E. J. Nolan, Stuart O’Melveny, 
J. R. Page, A. L. Day and E. C. Sterling, 
all of Los Angeles. 





ANNUAL MEETING MAY 6 


The annual meeting of Continental 
Casualty’ stckholders will be held at 
Hammond, Ind., May 6 to elect directors 
for the ensuing year and to act on the 
recommendation of the directors that the 
authorization given them at the last an- 
nual meeting to increase the capital stock 
by the addition of not more than 150,000 
shares of par value of $10 each be re- 
newed and continued for the year. 





TWO STATE FUND BILLS 


Two bills have been introduced in the 
Illinois House and Senate providing for 
the creation of a state fund for the pay- 
ment of benefits under the workmen’s 
compensation act. The Senate bill, No. 
532, places the fund under supervision 
of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, and the House bill, No. 916 an- 
points the state treasurer as official su- 
pervisor of the state fund, to be directed 
by the industrial commission. 





New Vice-President 








WILLIAM 


R. MEARNS 


William R. Mearns, newly elected vice- 
president of the International Reinsur- 
ance of Los Angeles, has been in charge 
of its Eastern office in New York City 
since June, 1929. One of the pioneers 
in the reinsurance field he was associated 
with the old Ream, Ives & Wrightson 
office in 1916 and later established an 
Eastern office for the Employers Indem- 
nity of Kansas City. He rejoined the 
Ives organization in 1926, assuming the 
management of the office upon the death 
of Mr. Ives in 1928 until his resignation 
a few months later. 

A popular figure along William Street 
and a faithful attendant at casualty and 
surety conventions, Mr. Mearns is also 
a Central and South American traveler 
of some note. Earlier this year he cov- 
ered a lot of ground in Panama terri- 
tory, using train, boat, automobile and 
airplane. A year ago he visited Haiti, 
Dutch West Indies and South American 
countries and in 1929 he stopped at 
Havana, San Diego and other southern 
resorts. 





TO HEAR ABOUT GANGSTERS 





United States Attorney Johnson Will Tell 
Chicago Casualty Congress of Fight 
on Racketeers 
An insight into the crime situation 
in Chicago will be given to casualty 
agents and underwriters in Chicago on 
May 4 at the fourth annual Casualty 
Sales Congress at the Hotel LaSalle. 
George E. O. Johnson, United States at- 
torney in Chicago, is to be the principal 
speaker at the luncheon and he will tell 
of his success in prosecuting some of 

Chicago’s most notorious criminals. 

Mr. Johnson is one of the few Chicago 
officials to have any success in going 
after the racketeers. His feat of get- 
ting convictions against the Capone 
brothers—“Al” for contempt of court and 
Ralph for evading the income tax—was 
front page news recently. He has also 
obtained convictions against lesser gang- 
sters. 

The speakers at the other sessions of 
the congress are: FE. Irving Fiery of 
Bowes & Co., talking on workmen’s com- 
nensation; Ralph Newman. United States 
Casualty, on automobile liability; J. \W. 
Hartley, United ‘States F. & G., on bur- 
glarv: and E. D. Lawson. Fireman’s Fund. 
on inland marine. FE. E. Sanderson of 
W. A. Alexander & Co., president of 
the Casualty Club, will preside. 





JAMES ALLAN 


James Allan, 


DEAD 


superintendent of tlie 


casualty denartment  f the Employers’ 
Liability in Montreal, died there recently 
after an operation for appendicitis. 
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Creative Studios. 














WITH WHAT KIND OF MAN 


ARE YOU 


DEALING 2 e e e 


An Advertisement of 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., 
New York 


You are about to risk a sum of money. The most im- 
portant consideration governing the risk is the character 
of man with whom you are dealing. You don’t know what 
sort he is and neither do we. But it is our business to find 
P68 et yer ae oe ee are ape 

Every day, as part of the routine of the nation’s great 
business structure colossal aggregates of money are ventured 
on the supposition that the average man is basically 
honest. The ordinary man is honest, too. It is the 
extraordinary man who causes the losses; the man of 
easy conscience. And, even in the case of the honest 
man, our ventures are not necessarily secure because 
the elements of business capacity, health and opportun- 
ity form considerable factors. In order to deal capably 





with any risk it is essential to have a picture of employment, 
environment, past history and reputation. The difficulty is 
to get such information. . , aay , ae a 

Through years of service to some of the country’ S great- 
est industries, this organization stands preeminently qualified 
to accomplish the task. The gathering of moral hazard in- 
formation has been our business for thirty-two years. Now, 
with fifty-seven offices and a veteran personnel only 
your commands are necessary. . 

The nationwide facilities “a The ‘eanié 
Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling of 
Moral Hazard Inspection Reports for insurance 
underwriting, credit, commercial and employ- 
ment purposes and claim reports. . . 


. . . 


Established 1899 
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J. A. Beha Gives Slant 
On Unemployment 


CALLS INSURANCE LAST RESORT 





Talks Before C. of C. Atlantic City Con- 
ference Not as Bureau General 
Manager but as Individual 





James A. Beha appeared before the 
round table meeting on Unemployment 
Insurance at the United States Chamber 
of Commerce meeting in Atlantic City 
on Wednesday, not as a spokesman for 
the stock casualty companies, members 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, of which he is gen- 
eral manager, but because of his own 
interest in the subject. He pointed out 
that the casualty companies had not as 
yet discussed unemployment insurance 
jointly and said that he could not say 
what the consensus of opinion would be 
when they do consider it. 

Mr. Beha brought out in his talk that 
while Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York he opposed leg- 
islation which would have permitted eith- 
er life or casualty companies to write 
unemployment insurance. 

“T was opposed to the idea of un- 
employment insurance,” he said. “I did 
not consider it a proper hazard for in- 
surance to absorb, I considered this 
form of so-called insurance un-American 
and thought it would tend to dull the 
initiative of the individual and foster a 
spirit of paternalism contrary to our na- 
tional ideal. At that time I used the 
expression, ‘unemployment insurance di- 
verts productive capital into unproduc- 
tive channels.’ I still believe this idea 
has considerable validity. 

A Changed Situation 

“Today, however, we are faced with a 
very serious unemployment situation. 
Millions of our people are unable to ob- 
tain work—men who are able and anxious 
to work and who should earn money by 
which to support themselves and those 
dependent upon them. Attention must, 
therefore, be given to methods for relief 
of the unemployed and ways of prevent- 


ing, if possible, the recurrence of such 
periods of unemployment. Discussions 
of these subjects include consideration 
of unemployment insurance, and there 
are those who advocate the adoption of 
some scheme of insurance against this 
hazard.” 


Mr. Beha went on to say that “it is 
generally admitted that prevention of un- 
employment is much preferable to un- 
employment insurance or any other plan 
for relief.” He believes that the work 
of prevention of unemployment should 
by all means precede any attempts at 
the establishment of insurance schemes 
for the relief of unemployment. 


Along this line he suggested division 
of work by shortening the hours of labor, 
possibly also the number of working 
days, and the number of years of work 
for the individual by enforced retire- 
ment and pensioning at an earlier age. 
Since the beginning of this century, the 
hours of labor per week have been re- 
duced 20 to 25%. “If this were not the 
case there would be correspondingly 
greater unemployment now due solely to 
the longer hours of work,” he said. 

Before concluding his talk Mr. Beha 
went into the menace of “unbalanced 
production” and left the definite impres- 
sion upon his listeners that unemploy- 
ment insurance measures should be the 
last resource. 





ACTUARIAL FIRM MOVES 


Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan, con- 
sulting actuarial firm of New York City, 
is moving today to the new insurance 
building at 90 John Street. The growth 
in the firm’s practice has rendered the 
old offices at 75 Fulton Street inadequate. 

At the new location there will be pri- 
vate offices for the associates and en- 
larged facilities for the technical assis- 
tants. The firm consists of four part- 
ners, nine associates (all members of one 
er more actuarial societies), and the 
technical staff. 

The new offices cover the larger part 
of the twenty-second floor. They also 
provide consultation rooms and a library 
for the firm’s collection of material on 
actuarial and management problems. 





Plenty of Variety in Detroit Meeting 
In June of A. & H. Managers Clubs 


What promises to be a well-balanced 
and exceedingly instructive program has 
been prepared by the National Associa- 
tion of Accident & Health Managers 
Clubs for its annual convention June 1 
to 3 at Detroit. Every accident and 
health problem of importance will be dis- 
cussed by competent speakers, golf and 
boating will reign in recreational hours, 
a trip through the Ford plant at River 
Rouge is planned and a stag dinner 
party at Windsor, Ont., followed by the 
annual banquet on the third day. 

Selecting the theme of “Agency Build- 
ing” John P. Collins, president of the 
organization and who is agency super- 
visor of the National Casualty, has re- 
ceived as follows acceptances of speak- 
ers and topics: 

First Day—“Developing an Accident 
and Health Business,’ W. Dwight Mead, 
Pacific Mutual Life; Annual Address by 
President Collins. Second Day—“Build- 
ing a Large and Profitable Accident and 
Health Agency,” by E. A. (Count) 
Mueller, Southern Surety’s accident and 
health agency manager at Milwaukee; 
“Agents’ Qualifications,” by Sam Carroll, 
special assistant, Mutual Benefit’s acci- 
dent and health department; “Educat- 
ing Agents,” by H. H. Strayer, Central 
Surety superintendent for these lines. 

Gordon on “Competition” 

Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, is also on the second day’s pro- 
xram with a talk on “Competition,” fol- 
lowed by Chatam L. Burt, president of 
the Seattle Accident & Health Managers 
Club, who will discuss “Agency System,” 


and George Brown, secretary, Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents, who 
will have a lot to say on “The Limited 
Policy as a Means of Stimulating the 
Securing and Training of Agents.” Fred 
Burgoyne, Union Indemnity assistant 
secretary, who is prominent in New York 
City’s accident and health fraternity, will 
discuss “Is the Non-Cancelable Provision 
a Desirable Provision in Policies?” 

Third Day—“Building Business by the 
Use of Direct Mail Advertising,” by 
E. Rickerd, Standard Accident advertis- 
ing manager; a sales demonstration by a 
Pacific Mutual Life man on “Selling the 
Accident and Health Policy”; “Regional 
Conventions as a Means of Bringing 
about a Closer Relationship Between the 
Member Clubs,” by George Johnson, 
United States F. & G.; “Group Insur- 
ance and What It Means as an Income 
Producer,” by L. D. Edson, Zurich acci- 
dent superintendent; and “Building Pre- 
mium Income with Special Policies,” by 
William A. Barrett, president of the 
Barrett agency, Detroit. 

Making the trip from New York 
James R. Garrett, eastern manager of 
the National Casualty for accident and 
health, has promised to review his 
twenty-five years in the business and 
tell “What It Has Taught Me in the 
Building of Accident and Health Busi- 
ness.” 

Working closely with President Col- 
lins in making the convention a success 
is Richard T. Smith, president of the 
Detroit club and who is with the Trave- 
lers in that city as its manager for life, 
health and accident lines. 


Novel Sherlock Holmes Theme 
In New F. & D. Burglary Folders 


Three Clever Direct Mail Pieces with Illustrations Prepared 
by S. C. Doolittle, Ad Manager; Strong Appeal 
Made to Prospects 


Sherlock Holmes, greatest detective of 
fiction, whose adventures as now being 
broadcast over the radio have given him 
even greater popularity than ever before, 
plays the leading role in a new series 
of original direct ‘mail foldettes on 
burglary insurance prepared by the Fi- 
delity & Deposit. But in these adven- 
tures S. C. Doolittle, advertising man- 
ager of the F. & D., figures instead of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle as author. The 
plan is described in the current issue of 
All In The Family. 

Holmes and the ever present Dr. Wat- 
son are pictured in three direct mail 
pieces as endeavoring to foil a plot to 
burglarize a prospect’s house. The mail- 
ings are sent three days apart. The name 
of the prospect is written by hand in 
letters that correspond with the printed 
words, thus giving him the feeling that 
these letters have a personal meaning to 
him. 

Each foldette consists of a large illus- 
tration and a letter. Assuming that the 
prospect’s name happens to be Oliver 
Jones, the three illustrations are as fol- 
lows: Sherlock Holmes, lurking in the 
daik in his familiar costume, hears two 
young toughs talking about a house in 
front of them. One says, “Oliver Jones 
ljves there. It’s going to be a cinch to 
pull that job!” In the second folder 
Sherlock is telephoning a_ warning. 
“Hello, Mr. Jones!” he says, “I’m call- 
ing to warn you that your home is in 
danger!” Dr. Watson, who sees the 
burglars slinking in the background with 
their kit cries, “Sherlock, tell our friend 
there is not a second to lose!” 


The Burglary Happens 

The next picture is quite different. Mr. 
Junes’ house has been ransacked, his 
furniture overturned and most of his 
valuables are gone. Dr. Watson is very 
embarrassed, and Sherlock himself is sit- 
ting moodily on the pillaged desk. “I’m 
sorry it happened, Mr. Jones,’ he says. 
“T certainly tried my best to prevent it.” 
But Mr. Jones is not at all depressed. 
“Don’t worry, Sherlock,” he answers. “I 
heeded your warning and fully protected 
myself against this loss.” 

The first letter starts out mysteriously : 

Dear Friend: 

Take a quick glance all about you—be sure 
not a living soul around—hold this 
message close to your eyes as you read it. The 
writer is Sherlock Holmes! You thought me 
dead or lost, no doubt, but I’m very much 
alive as you shall see. Coming to your city on 
a most important mission, my good friend Dr. 
Watson and I fortunately overheard a devilish 
scheme to burglarize your home. There are 
many men out of work. They are desperate. 
Crime is on the increase—much of it the work 
of amateurs. 

Listen! I may be far away when the bur- 
glary takes place. You can’t expect the police 
to start guarding your home now, either, and 
you may not be able to get them in time if 
anything happens. But—don’t despair—there is 
one step you can and should take right now— 
protect your valuables with an F&D residence 
burglary, theft and larceny policy. It will cover 
any loss you may sustain and relieve you of 
worry and fear. The enclosed card is the clue 
that will solve your problem. Mail it today. 
And, if any further developments occur, you 
will hear about them instantly from 

Your vigilant servant, 
SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
per (Agent’s Signature.) 


there is 


The second is Sherlock’s telephone 
call: 

Hello . . . Hello! Are you there! 

Sh-h-h! This is Sherlock Holmes calling. I’m 


not too late, I hope. The burglars haven't 
broken into your home yet, have they? Ah, 
then let me warn you again, and believe me, 
this warning is very, very urgent. 

I don’t wish to frighten you, but I do want 
to make you realize how great the danger is, 
so that you may take the one vital precaution, 

No, I can’t say just when the burglars may 
try to force their way in. They’re waiting for 
an opportunity. It may happen while you’re at 
the theatre—paying a social call—or out of 
town. What’s that? Should you stay in all the 
time, or put extra bolts on doors and windows, 
or call the police for protection? Hardly, my 


dear sir. Chances are it wouldn’t prevent the 
burglary anyway. What can you do? I'll tell 
you. 


. . I’ve found in my long career that you 
seldom can prevent burglaries and thefts, but 
you can protect yourself against the loss and 
damage they involve. How’s that? By carry- 
ing an F&D residence burglary, theft and _lar- 
ceny policy. Then you’ll be sure that you'll 
be repaid for property stolen from your home 
and premises. I can’t take the time to tell you 
all about it now—just mail the card you have 
before you at once and you'll find out the full 
details, 

Goodbye—for the 
warning of 


present. Remember the 
Suertock Homes. 
per (Agent’s signature) 
The third letter is quite similar and 
drives home the final points. 





REPRESENT STANDARD S. & C. 





Miller-Studebaker of Topeka and A. R. 
Steele of Paducah Selected as 
General Agents 


The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
named Miller-Studebaker Agency of To- 
peka as general agents for casualty and 
surety lines for the State of Kansas. 
Another appointment this week is that 
of A, R. Steele Insurance Agency of 
Paducah, Ky., as general casualty and 
surety agents. 

The Miller-Studebaker agency has a 
sub-agency plant of more than 600 agents 
throughout Kansas and maintains three 
special agents for development of the 
territory. The present agency, organized 
in January, 1925, is the merger of the 
individual agencies of Will J. Miller and 
W. G. Studebaker, both of whom have 
been in the insurance business for twen- 
ty-five years. Russell N. Colvin is cas- 
ualty-surety department manager; L. B. 
Palmer office manager. 

Both Mr. Miller and Mr. Studebaker 
are prominently known throughout the 
state, and in addition to the insurance 
business, are active in civic matters. Mr. 
Miller, through his prominence as a live 
stock man in Kansas, was president of 
their association for two years, and is 
director of the Chamber of Commerce; 
president, Johnson Serum Co.; vice-pres- 
ident, Preferred Risk Fire Insurance Co.; 
president, Kaw Valley Live Stock Co. 
and one of the operators of the Miller 
ranch at Miller, Kan. 

Mr. Studebaker was for years active 
in the politics of Saline County but gave 
that up to devote his time and efforts 
to the fire marshal’s office where he 
made a most enviable record. The Mil- 
ler-Studebaker Agency are members of 
the American Association of General 
Agents. 

A. R. Steele, head of the Paducah 
agency, is active in both civic and socia 
affairs in his community and for a num- 
ber of years served as chief of police. 

Both general agencies have been 
equipped by the company to render com- 
plete underwriting, claim and inspectiol 
service. 
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Advance Program For 
H. & A. Convention 

MERLE THORPE TALKS 1ST DAY 

Others to Speak Are Col. C. B. Robbins, 


S. M. LaMont and F. B. Wilde; 
Lively Round Table Topics 








The advance program for the big thir- 
tieth annual meeting of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference at 
Washington, D. C., from May 20 to 23 
was sent out this week. Setting aside 


the entire first day for the Conference 


golf tournament and two sight-seeing 
irips for the third day to Mt. Vernon 
and around Washington, the business 
sessions and speakers have been lined 
up as follows: 


Thursday Afternoon, May 21st 


Call. to Gets. oss 3 Dr. J. R. Neal presiding 
Address of Welcome 
Speaker to be announced later 


Introduction 


° 
Col. Charles B. Robbins, president, American 
Life Convention 
an 
T. F. Cunneen, manager, insurance department, 
. S. Chamber of Commerce 
President’s Address........... Dr. J. R. Neal, 
secretary, Abraham Lincoln Life 
Address 
“How’s Business?” 
Merle Thorpe, editor, Nation’s Business 
Report of the Entertainment Committee 
V. M. Ray 
Report of the Treasurer...... Harold R. Gordon 
Report of the Membership Committee 
Frank P. Proper 
Executive Committee Meeting 


Ladies’ Bridge Party 2:30 P. M. 





Annual Conference Banquet 7:30 P. M. 
Friday Morning, May 22nd 
Address 
“Constructing and Construing Policy Contracts” 
Stewart M. LaMont, third vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life 
Address 
“Co-operation vs. Individualism” 
Frazer B. Wilde, secretary, Connecticut 
General Life 

Report of the Statistical Committee 
F. R. Parks 
Report of the Constitution and By-Laws 
CHING) 55s Soran ess ceines Ben Haughton 
Report of the Executive Committee 
D. C. MacEwen 
Round Table Discussion 
“Agency Problems” 
Introduced by H. G. Royer, president, Great 
Northern Life 


Saturday Morning, May 23rd 


Report of the Grievance Committee 
G. R. Kendall 

Report of the Credentials Committee 
W. Carson 


Report of the Auditing Committee: .C. S. Drake 
Report of the Resolutions Committee 


A. J. Alwin 

Report of the Legal Committee....E. St. Clair 
Report of the Legislative & Public 

Relations Committee......... W. Scherr 


Discussion of Accident and Health Legislation 
Report of the Manual Committee....R. S. Hills 
Discussion of the Manual Revision 


Report of the Educational = Publicity 


COMMING 06 666580000 . W. A. Granville 





Round Table Discussion 

“When Recession Becomes Progression” 

Introduced by D. G. Trone, secretary-treasurer, 
Indiana Travelers Assurance Co. 

Report of special committees. 
Deferred business. 
New business. ’ 
Report of the nominating committee and election 

of officers. 
Adjournment. 





“NICK” LEWSEN WITH GLOBE 





Takes Post of Forgery Bond Department 
Head in N. Y.; Well Known as 
Specialty Salesman 
“Nick” Lewsen, who resigned from the 
National Surety last fall and has since 
been taking a rest, recently joined the 
Globe Indemnity as superintendent of 
its forgery bond department in the New 

York office. 

Mr. Lewsen joined the National Sure- 
tv at Newark as a specialty sales man 
and made such a record that he became 
local manager in four weeks, state man- 
ager in four weeks more and then su- 
pervisor for eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. Seven years ago he was 
transferred to New York and placed in 
charge of an important unit at the home 
office. He has a large following among 
metropolitan brokers. 





ALEXANDER GREENE & CO, Inc. | 


Established 1909 
AUTOMOBILE AND CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Beekman 1070 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
Newark, N. J. 
Market 1116 











Manager Metropolitan Auto Dep’t. 
Inland Marine Agent 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


General Agent—All Lines 
UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 











E. C. Budlong Appeal In Round Up For 
Speakers for H. & A. Round Table 


Although E. C. Budlong, vice-president, 
Federal Life, is not an advertising man 
having plenty to do in taking care of his 
company’s agency staff, the bulletins he 
has been sending out lately as chairman 
of the convention program committee of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference have all the dash and appeal 
of the best work done by any publicity 
expert. o 

Interested in getting responses for 
Round Table speakers Chairman Bud- 
long at first had little luck. Then he 
sent out the following Bulletin which 
The Eastern Underwriter runs in full as 
a good example of persistency. It got 
results, too. 

To Conference Members: 

You always enjoy round table discus- 
sions at conference meetings; but even 
my Harvey Woodruffian cries of “Help— 
Help” have resulted in few responses. 

We may find it necessary to resort to 
the draft—but we have one volunteer, 
H. G. Royer, Great Northern Life golfer, 
who will preside and courageously choos- 
es as his subject, “Agency Problems.” 
I assume that you have a few and will 


be glad to exchange views with others. 
H. G. knows his stuff and will keep the 





E. C. BUDLONG 


topic open as long as anyone has breath 
to talk. 

We need at least one other subject. 
If you can suggest one—Please send it 
along. So-long, Bud-Long. 





ANNUAL ELECTION MAY 19 
George E. Hayes, president, Insurance 
Society of New York, announces the ap- 
pointment of the following nominating 
committee for the annual election May 
19. Edmund J, Donegan, vice-president, 
General Surety, chairman; Carroll L. 
DeWitt, assistant U. S. manager, Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions; E. A. Evans, 
vice-president, General Reinsurance Cor- 
poration; Julian Lucas, president, Davis, 
Dorland & Co.; G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 

president, Great American Indemnity. 


RESIGNS FROM SURETY ASS’N 

The Federal Surety has resigned from 
the Surety Association of America being 
now out of the direct writing and in 
the reinsurance field. 























A Progressive 


SURETY AND CASUALTY 
Company 


NEW AGENCY FIRM NAME 


Philip A. Sobel who has been engaged 
in the general insurance business for a 
number of years and located at 20 
Brandford Place, Newark, has formed 
the firm of Philip A. Sobel & Co., and 
will continue at the old location with his 
former staff. Mr. Sobel represents a 
number of companies and he will have 
better facilities for serving agents and 
brokers. 





W. G. WILSON LOSES GRANDSON 

William Wilson Hoffman, grandson of 
W. G. Wilson, general agent of the Aetna 
Life, Cleveland, and named after the in- 
surance man, was recently killed in an 
automobile accident. 

















Casualty Arbitrator for 


California Before Bureau 

One of the important acquisition 
cost problems to come up at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
next week in New York is the advis- 
ability of a California casualty arbi- 
trator whose functions would be simi- 
lar to those under the arbitration 
plan of the Northern California Fi- 
delity & Surety Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference.- This matter was discussed 
at the recent meeting of the National 
Agency Committee. 

The arbitrator plan for California 
casualty insurance was first presented 
at a general meeting of company 
managers, held in San Francisco on 
April 10. According to Chairman 
Rollo E. Fay of the conference, mem- 
bers generally expressed themselves 
in favor of the plan at that time and 
there are encouraging signs that 
something definite along this line will 
be worked out. Chairman Fay re- 
ports that he has interviewed compa- 
nies not heretofore members of the 
conference and they have expressed 
a desire to get together. 











DECIDE ON JUNE MEETING 





Executive Committee of National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
to Meet Week of June 14 in Chicago 
The executive committee meeting of 

the National Convention of Insurance 

Commissioners is to be held in Chicago 

during the week beginning June 14, ac- 

cording to Ray Yenter, Indiana com- 
missioner, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Several vacancies on the executive 
committee have recently been filled, he 
said, the new members being: Charles 
D. Livingston, Michigan; Garfield W. 
Brown, Minnesota, and Joseph B. 
Thompson, Missouri. They take the 
places of Lloyd Dort, Nebraska; C. S. 
Younger, Ohio, and Matthew H. Tag- 
gart, Pennsylvania, all of whom have 
gone out of office. 





TWO NEW DIRECTORS 


Fred W. Kiesel of Sacramento and 
William F. Humphrey of San Francisco 
were added to the directorate of the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity at a recent 
board meeting, bringing the number of 
directors to eighteen. 


Mr. Kiesel is president of the Califor- 
nia National Bank of Sacramento; also 
heads the California Trust & Savings 
Bank, and the California National Co. 
Mr. Humphrey is president and chief 
counsel of the Associated Oil Co.; chair- 
man of the Pacific Portland Cement Co. 
and vice-president of the Boyd Invest- 
ment Co. 





JOHN McKECHNEY SERVICES 


Funeral services were held last Fri- 
day for John McKechney, vice-president 
of Joyce & Co., Chicago, who died earlier 
in the week after a comparatively short 
illness. Members of the Chicago Surety 
Underwriters’ Association acted as pall 
bearers. 

Recognized as one of the leading con- 
tract bond men in the country, Mr. Mc- 
Kechney came into the Joyce & Co. or- 
ganization in 1907, having previously been 
in the contracting business with his 
father. He was sixty-three years old at 
his death. 





MOVE IN LARGER QUARTERS 

The publication, Insurance, of Newark, 
Lakey & Underwood, publishers, has 
removed to larger quarters at 671 Broad 
Street, Newark. W. E. Underwood, ed- 
itor, who has had an office at 38 Park 
Row, New York, for many years, re- 
moved to the Newark headquarters of 
his publication on Monday. 
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Points to Growth of 
Liability Insurance 


BUYER’S VIEWPOINT ON SUBJECT 





D. M. Loughman, Gen’! Outdoor Adver- 
tising, Makes Feature of Increase 
in Contingent Automobile Risks 





D. M. Loughman, insurance manager 
of the General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
featured in his American Management 
Association talk in Chicago this week the 
fact that liability coverage which had its 
beginning with employers’ liability half 
a century ago has developed so rapidly 
in variety and scope until now there is 
scarcely an accident possibility that can- 
not be covered. Mr. Loughman told 
how the employer’s liability arises from 
the old master and servant law which 
provides that the master is answerable 
for every such wrong of the servant or 
agent as is committed in the course of 
the service and for the master’s benefit. 

“This gives rise,” he explained, “to con- 
tingent risks which in the true sense, 
are ones in which the employer has no 
direct liability but might as the result 
of claims for damages brought against 
another party, become involved on some 
remote or technical ground.” 


His Slant on Contingent Risks 


Considerable importance was attached 
by the speaker to the increase in con- 
tingent risks arising from the operation 
of automobiles owned by the employe or 
the employer. “The automobile presents 
probably the greatest hazard the aver- 
age employer faces today in both busi- 
ness and private life as it spreads his 
operations and consequently his liability 
over a large territory, and is for the 
greater part of the time out of his con- 
trol. Salesmen, canvassers, collectors, 
foremen and even clerks and other 
workmen who own or drive cars may 
constitute a liability if an accident oc- 
curs while they are on some mission in 
the interest or alleged interest of their 
employer. The fact that the personally 
owned car was used without the em- 
ployer’s knowledge or consent would be 
of little use in defense.” 

Mr. Loughman passed on to property 
owners’ liability and contractors’ liabil- 
ity and discussed the frequent need of 
insurance to cover these risks. “An 
owner may let out all of his construc- 
tion work to a contractor,” he said, “and 
the contractor may in turn engage sub- 
contractors to do parts of the job. In 
recent years laws have been enacted in 
states and courts have handed down de- 
cisions holding an owner responsible for 
practically anything that may happen on 
his property. Even though the owner 
may have no control over the conduct of 
the work, and no authority over the em- 
ployes of contractor or sub-contractors, 
the possibility of his becoming involved 
in a suit for damages for alleged in- 
juries frequently makes protection im- 
perative.” 





RECEIVER FOR MUTUAL CO. 





Atlantic Mutual Casualty of Boston, a 
Month Old, Declared Insolvent by 
Mass. Supreme Court 


The Massachusetts Supreme Court 
has enjoined the Atlantic Mutual Cas- 
ualty of Boston from doing further busi- 
ness on the ground that it is insolvent. 

Assistant Attorney General Roger 
Clapp, representing State Insurance 
Commissioner Merton L. Brown, con- 
tended that not only is the company in- 
solvent but that some of its funds have 
been misappropriated. 

Arthur E. Bickford of Cambridge was 
named receiver of the company: 

According to the statement by Com- 
missioner Brown, the company started 
business last month. Under the require- 
ments of the statute, a mutual of this 
class must have premium subscriptions 
totaling $50,000, which are to be paid in 
within thirty days. Inasmuch as these 


P. D. Betterley Talks On 
Catastrophe Hazards 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE INSURANCE 





But American Management Ass’n Officer 
Says Cure for Catastrophe Ills Is 


Determined Prevention Drive 





The problem of “Catastrophe Hazards” 
was gone into thoroughly by P. D. Bet- 
terley, assistant treasurer, Graton & 
Knight Co., at the American Manage- 
ment Association insurance conference in 
Chicago on Tuesday. To Mr. Betterley’s 
way of thinking: “Any major loss is a 
catastrophe or disaster and the hazard 
remains as long as we have establish- 
ments in congested areas, build with 
flammable materials, engage in a haz- 
ardous business or conduct any activities 
in a careless manner. Catastrophes occur 
in unexpected manner and time. The 
extent to which they affect a community 
depends upon the conditions, which may 
not again be duplicated.” 

In Mr. Betterley’s opinion the exposure 
to a conflagration is sufficient reason 
for carrying adequate insurance. He said 
that the individual property owner who 
is an ardent believer in prevention may 
find himself the victim of circumstances 
beyond his control. Boilers and pres- 
sure tanks constitute a serious potential 
hazard. The probabilities of loss are 
infrequent, but the results are apt to be 
most severe. An explosion may involve 
injury to employes, the public, damage 
to owner’s property and that of others 
some distance from the premises. En- 
gines, flywheels and certain high speed 
machinery may explode with such disas- 
trous results as to make this hazard 
one to be reckoned with. The need of 
insurance depends upon the care of the 
units to a great extent. Dependable au- 
tomatic stop devices are essential to 
safety and the operators should be fully 
acquainted with the responsibility of up- 
keep. Reliable inspection service, such 
as is furnished by the best insurance 
companies, is particularly appropriate. 

The speaker also discussed other caus- 
es of major disasters including explosives, 
collapse of buildings, holocausts, floods 
and earthquakes. 

“Catastrophe and fire insurance ought 
to be in the same companies to avoid 
delay by controversy over cause of loss,” 
he suggested. “Reinsurance may supple- 
ment the catastrophe coverage, and it 
may also be advantageous to use this 
type of insurance for losses exceeding 
the figure which the insured is willing 
to assume on uninsured risks. Possibly 
our efforts to save both life and property 
would be stimulated by the use of the 
deductible feature in catastrophe and 
most types of insurance. While insur- 
ance is essential in some instances, the 
only real cure for catastrophe ills is a 
determined, united effort to prevent the 
minor incident which nearly always pre- 
cedes the disaster.” 





COMPENSATION SUIT DISMISSED 

The case which was brought to de- 
termine the right of a Federal Govern- 
ment employe to draw, in addition to his 
salary, compensation from the Veterans’ 


. Bureau for disabilities incurred during 


the World War, was dismissed by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia on April 22. It was ruled that the 
plaintiff, John E. Smalling, a World War 
veteran, did not have the right to bring 
the suit. 





J. F. ABBOTT ELECTED 


The board of trustees of the American 
Surety at last week’s meeting elected 
Joseph F. Abbott, president, American 
Sugar Refining Co., to its membership. 








subscriptions were not paid in within the 
required time the Commissioner was 
forced to take steps to close up the af- 
fairs of the company. Some 1,200 per- 
sons carried insurance with the concern. 


—— 


American Management Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ceived first hand information on how 
thoroughly tests are made of fire fight- 
ing apparatus, durability of construction 
materials and safety features of numer- 
ous devices. They witnessed a number 
of interesting practical tests planned for 
their special benefit. 

At the luncheon that day Dana Pierce, 
president of the Laboratories, was the 
guest speaker. 


Wide Range of Topics 


From the opening discussion of the 
Monday morning session on “Multiple 
Location Floater Insurance” to the final 
round table conference the program 
moved along with a precision that must 
have been pleasing to those in charge. 
Albert W. Pell, treasurer, Lamont, Cor- 
liss & Co., was the first speaker on the 
multiple location floater topic, the dis- 
cussion being led by W. F. Lund, comp- 
troller’s office, United States Rubber Co. 
This was followed by a size-up of 
“Ocean Marine Insurance” by Alan M. 
MacIntire, assistant treasurer, United 
Fruit Co. Characterized as “an impor- 
tant agency in international trade,” the 
discussion into ocean marine problems 
was led by C. J. Dennehy, insurance man- 
ager, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

Inland marine insurance, very much in 
the limelight of late, occupied the first 
hour of the afternoon session, Mr. Mac- 
Intire again being the speaker. His 
treatment of the subject included such 
risks as railroad and motor transporta- 
tion. Among other questions discussed 
was the one on whether there is need 
at present for an open policy covering 
all marine risks when many carriers 
automatically include insurance protec- 
tion in their freight rates. 

At the Use and Occupancy session, 
presided over by Vice-President Better- 
ley, A. M. Schmidt, insurance manager, 
Johns-Manville Corp., led the discussion 
on as many as nine lively questions. 


Second Day 


The Tuesday morning session opened 
with Vice-President Betterley’s talk on 
“Catastrophe Hazards,” and in the open 
discussion that followed R. L. Arnheim, 
secretary, Chicago Mail Order Co., was 
the leader. Then came the big topic of 
“Prevention of Losses” by A. T. Bell, 
secretary, Leeds & Lippincott Co, Mr. 
Bell is executive committee chairman of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 

At the round table dinner conference 
in the evening everyone had the oppor- 
tunity of joining in a frank discussion of 
individual problems. 


Third Day 


Both “Products Liability Insurance” 
and “Employers’ Public and Contingent 
Liability Risks” were gone into thor- 
oughly at the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion. In addition Edward M. McMahon, 
second vice-president, Chase National 
Bank, brought to the American Man- 
agement Association his views on “Sta- 
bilizing a Business Enterprise through 
Life Insurance.” 

Consideration of products liability, a 
new type of protection, was given by L. 
H. Wiggers, insurance manager, Procter 
& Gamble Co., who told about the claims 
brought against manufacturers and dis- 
tributors by consumers of their products 


-who have sustained real or fancied in- 


juries. 

“Under the old common law doctrine,” 
explained Mr. Wiggers, “it was held that 
a manufacturer of an article was not 
liable to a consumer who had no con- 
tractual relation with him. But today, 
the modern trend as defined in recent 
court decisions is the exact reverse and 
the manufacturer is liable for damages 
if his negligence or his employes’ negli- 
gence results in injury or property dam- 
age to the ultimate consumer even 
though there is.no contractual relation- 


ship between the parties.” 

Manufacturers’ products were divided 
into two classes: food products and no.- 
edible products and Mr. Wiggers cited 
several cases in each group to show that 
the company that made the goods and 
not the retailer who sold them was held 
responsible for injuries that followed 
consumption or use. The wholesaler and 
retailer are regarded as merely passing 
the goods along and as long as they can 
show that they have done nothing to 
change the condition of the product and 
that the defect was not discernible when 
sold liability rests directly with the man- 
ufacturer. 


Who Should Carry the Risk? 

Mr. Wiggers then took up the ques- 
tion of whether this risk should be car- 
ried by the manufacturer or shifted to 
an insurance carrier, Two factors to be 
considered are size of the organization 
and the form or nature of the article 
distributed. “A comparatively small 
concern distributing products which 
might bring in heavy claims would un- 
doubtedly feel that it could not afford 
to assume the risk; another large organi- 
zation with national distribution might 
feel that the possible claims filed against 
it as a result of defects would be so 
small and infrequent that insurance was 
not warranted.” Three questions that 
should be answered are: 


1. Do we have claims? 
2. What sort of claims have we? 


3. Would the claims be paid by in- 
surance? 


“In my opinion,” Mr. Wiggers added, 
“this risk may safely be assumed by 
some producers but the number is con- 
stantly dwindling.” 

The speaker closed with a discussion 
of the method of measuring the magni- 
tude of the risk. From. the manufac- 
turer’s viewpoint, experience, size and 
number of probable claims, and _ total 
sales or deliveries are usually the con- 
siderations that will give some measure 
of the cost. In addition to these it is 
also necessary to view the possibility of 
a single large loss or losses of the size 
of a catastrophe which might occur but 
once in many years. The general trend 
in claims is-important because experience 
shows that the number and size of claims 
has a tendency to show a yearly in- 
crease. 

The talk by D. M. Loughman, insur- 
ance director, General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Co., on “Employers’ Public and Con- 
tingent Liability Risks” is reviewed in 
another column, Similarly, summaries 
of other talks presented before the Con- 
ference are given in respective depart- 
ments of this issue. 


COMPENSATION FOR MINORS 


Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania has 
approved a bill passed by the legislature 
doubling the compensation payments to 
minors under 18 years who are injured 
while illegally employed. The law re- 
quires the employer, instead of the in- 
surance carrier, to pay the added sums 
if he is able, but otherwise the carrier 
is liable for the amount. Under the law 
before this bill was passed such suits 
frequently were dismissed because em- 
ployment was illegal and the employer 
frequently was then sued for large sums. 


GET CONSOLIDATED INDEMNITY 

Within recent weeks the Consolidated 
Indemnity & Insurance Co. has appoin'- 
ed the W. C. Kenney Co. as its genersl 
agents at St. Paul and Cobb-Strecker- 
Miller, Inc., at Minneapolis. 

The company has also been license: 
to do business in Delaware. 











ENTERED IN MARYLAND 


The Excess Insurance Co. of America 
has been admitted to Maryland. 
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